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The Normal V oice 


The speech of the deaf is not always 
intelligible to the average hearing per- 
son. Abiilty to make oneself understood 
varies with training and with capability 
“ceilings.” 

The voice of the deaf is in one re- 
spect on a par with the voice of the 
normally hearing. Each one of us has 
a voicé in the government of our coun- 
try equal to that of his hearing brother. 
Let us use it. 

There is such a thing as being too 
deaf. The social life of the deaf is or- 
ganized to a remarkable degree. Too 
frequently, perhaps, we concentrate on 
matters of importance to the organza- 
tions to which we belong—forgetting to 
give a fair share of our time and 
thought to wider endeavors. 

As citizens, we have equal rights and 
privileges. Along with these, we must 
assume our fair share of responsibility. 
If we fail to cast our votes at the proper 
time; if we fail, in fact, to register as 
American voters, we are shirking re- 
sponsibility. Marks on a ballot are a 
universal means of making oneself un- 
derstood, and in this we bear no handi- 
cap. Let our voice be heard; let us not 
be “too deaf.” 

The balance between privilege and 
responsibility is the same, on the na- 
tional level or the purely local level. 
There is a place for us in the commu- 
nity. The various organizations of the 
deaf are in a fine position to tackle 
projects of importance to the commu- 
nity, if they so desire; projects entirely 
divorced from the problems of the deaf 
themselves. The economic and _ social 
standing of the deaf would be enhanced 
if efforts of local groups were occa- 
sionally turned in this direction. 

If we are parents, it may well be that 
we have something to contribute to the 
Parent-Teachers Associations on the lo- 
cal level. We should let our voice be 
heard; deaf parents have equal inter- 
ests and equal responsibility where the 
public school systems are concerned. 
Ironically enough, a vote on local pub- 
lic school programs carries more weight 
than most protests or suggestions con- 
cerning the schools for the deaf of 
which most of us are alumni. Speak 
up! 

Any number of worthy causes exist 
in the average community, and volunteer 
help is always needed. Engaging in 
such activity helps us to look outward, 
not inward, and service records direct 
more favorable attention to the deaf 
when the deaf, for any reason, need 
assistance. 
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When we are too deaf, we tend to 
slip into a way of living detached from 
major issues. The important election 
may be that for officers of the local 
branch of a national organization, 
rather than the election of those who 
will govern the community, the state, 
or the nation. 


When those who have been elected 
more or less without our assistance ig- 
nore our requests for bigger, better 
schools, or other objectives deaf to our 
hearts, we feel slighted. Should they 
not, also, feel slighted—presuming that 
not enough of us bothered to go to the 
polls? 

We all dislike the chain of disastrous 
publicity set off every now and then by 
invasion of peddling crews or a flare- 
up of the ancient oral-combined sys- 
tem struggle. Perhaps we are overlook- 
ing a sure bet for combatting this. In- 
stead or writing letters to editors, re- 
vising national organizations of the 
deaf, and so forth, we might start a 
grass-roots campaign. If we contribute 
to the community, the community will 
notice -us—and notice us favorably. The 
contribution could take many forms; 
we have only to look about us to dis- 
cover charitable undertakings of every 
type in which assistance from deaf 
sroups would be welcomed. 

If we assume our portion of the re- 
sponsibility along with our share of the 
privilege, and bend our efforts to help 


-others in a less fortunate position than 


ourselves in our communities, we will 
soon earn the right to an equal voice in 
all things. Although charity is said to 
begin at home, no one respects the self- 
centered man. and few will come to his 
aid when help is really needed. We 
should not be concerned with our prob- 
lems to the exclusion of all else. 


Helpful Publicity 
The Chicago Tribune of June 29 


carried a news item with the heading, 
“Industry Tells How It Works to As- 
sist Deaf,” which turned out to be a 
plug for hearing aids, urging parents 
of deaf children to take advantage of 
the remedies offered by hearing aids 
and special training in lip reading. 
This article was an example of the 
kind of misleading publicity con- 
demned by the N.A.D. and educators 
of the deaf. Only the hard of hearing 
can profit from the use of hearing aids, 
but this item conveys the impression 
that the deaf should and could use 
them. The article is the result of con- 


fusing the deaf with the hard of hear- 
ing. 

The American Bureau of Public Re- 
lations, handling publicity for the 
N.A.D., spotted this item and con- 
tacted Vice President Lawrence Yolles 
in an effort to counteract the wrong 
impression it conveyed. The result was 
a letter from Mr. Yolles to the Tribune, 
published in the Sunday edition, July 
9, which must have been read _ by 
thousands of persons. 
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THE VERSATILE... 


EDWIN W. NIES 


By Mervin D. GARRETSON 


N OT CONTENT TO BE a rara avis deaf 
dentist, Dr. Edwin W. Nies went on to 
big time recently when he crashed the 
newspapers, magazines and video with 
his ordainment to priesthood in the 
Episcopal church at the historic St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New York City. 
And to complete the singularity of 
his achievement, Dr. Nies attained or- 
dainment in approximately one year 
shorter than the time required for most 
aspirants. Entering the Deaconate in 
June, 1949, this dentist-priest has since 
been vicar of St. Ann’s Church for the 
Deaf, first of its kind in the world. 
The germ of Dr. Nies’ interest in St. 
Ann’s dates way back to the time he 
was a student at the Lexington School 
in New York. One of his teachers was 
a deaf man, Timothy F. Driscoll, who 
was himself a lay reader at St. Ann’s. 
“A very successful deaf teacher,” he 
had much to do with influencing and 
molding the young student into the man 
he is today. Incidentally, Mr. Driscoll 
holds the distinction of being the first 
deaf person to matriculate at Columbia 
University. Having prepared Nies for 
confirmation and inspired him to be- 
come likewise a lay reader, Mr. Driscoll 
is in a great degree responsible for Dr. 
Nies’ long affiliation with St. Ann’s, 


dating back to 1915. 


Nies, the Collegian 


The year—1906. A tender-aged lad of 
14 years enters Gallaudet College fresh 
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from Lexington, a predominantly oral 
stronghold. Consequently he knows no 
signs, and instilled with the philosophy 
of the pure-oral, is disinclined to learn 
them. Fortunately for everybody, Dr. 
Gallaudet was at the helm. His strong 
personality overrode the youngster’s ob- 
jections, whereupon the young Nies 
went on to become the master of the 
sign language he is today—but for this 
salient contact with the founder, he 
would never have entered the ministry. 
Totally deaf, Dr. Nies still retains. his 
speech and is considered an excellent 
lipreader. To these latter two skills, he 
feels that he owes much of his success 
in the field of dentistry. 

Well-bred, possessing a wide knowl- 
edge of world affairs, together with a 
familiarity with the jokes and cliches of 
his time, Nies was well-equipped to be 
the “young man” when he graduated 
from Lexington. His father was manager 
of the famed Delmonico’s restaurant, and 
his mother, a highly educated woman, 
had seen to it that he received a com- 
pletely natural education, both academ- 
ically and socially. 

The Ed Nies of college days has been 
portrayed as a handsome youth, slightly 
mongolian in cast, and possessing a 
charming personality that completely 
engulfed the prim and dainty ladies of 
that day. Supremely confident in him- 
self, his abilities and his future, Ed Nies 
was never bothered by stone walls (and 
apparently they remain non-existent 


Dr. Nies addressing his congregation. 
Calvin C, LaPierre Photo 


even today)—his opinion of himself was 
termed “inordinate” but his charm was 
so great it far eclipsed his conceit. 

As would be expected from one of 
those clever campus personalities, “Eda- 
ween” and his chum, Bert Forse were 
forever up to some hair-brained scheme 
to make college life exciting. One of their 
sidelines during the Freshman year was 
hazing—a “vicious and nefarious’’ ac- 
tivity, for which Nies received the fatal 
blue slip—expulsion—at the end of his 
Frosh year. 

Although the staid old faculty saw 
nothing particularly intriguing in the 
escapades of “Edaween,”’ they did relent 
and permit him to return to college the 
following fall, and go on toward his 
bachelor’s, which he received in 1911. 
Dr. Nies reminisces, “I rather suspect 
they were happy to have me move on.” 


Nies—the Molar Pullet 

Being expelled from the college he 
had grown to love had a sobering and 
decisive influence on the gay young 
sprite of ever-never land. Immediately he 
began seriously contemplating dentistry 
as a profession and means of keeping 
friend wolf from the door. The summer 
of that year was spent in doing dental 
laboratory work in his uncle’s office, 
and the permission to return to Gal- 
laudet was coupled with a steady deter- 
mination to become a dentist. 

Upon graduation Nies applied for ad- 
mission to the dental school of the Uni- 


Following Dr. Nies' ordination. L. to r.: Rev. 
R. E, McEvoy, Rev. J. R. Fortune, Rey. J. S. 
Light, Dr. Nies. La Pierre Photo. 
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Reception following ordination. L. to r.: Rev. Light, Rev. Fortune, Mrs. Light, Dr. Nies, Mrs. 
Nies, Rev. Berg. La Pierre Photo. 


versity of Pennsylvania. Skeptical at his 
lack of hearing, their first response was 
a downright “thumbs down.” But the 
stubborn young man went to see the 
dean of the school, who coincidentally, 
had been attending dentist at the Mt. 
Airy school. He, in turn, prevailed upon 
the Penn faculty to accept Nies on a 
probationary basis. In 1914 this same 
dean, Dr. Kirk, happily handed the full- 
fledged dentist his diploma. 

After employment in two or three 
dental offices, Nies in 1917 finally set 
up his own office and has maintained it 
since. Miss Alice Teegarden, long-time 
friend of the Nies family — and well- 
known educator of the deaf — writes of 
the Nies’ first professional undertaking: 

“Youth is brave. I well remember the 
first little apartment with a dentist’s 
chair in the room which would ordi- 
narily be the parlor. . . . I was Dr. Nies’ 
first patient. He made and put in a small 
porcelain inlay in the side of one of my 
molars which is still good as new. It 
was somewhat of a struggle at first; 
patients were not always willing to try 
a deaf dentist. That was something new! 
Fortunately, Ed was a good lipreader 
and had good understandable speech . . . 
coupled with a pleasant personality and 
a sense of humor he radiated confidence. 
Soon they were able to move to a little 
larger apartment in a better neighbor- 
hood and so it was right along. In those 
days (Mrs. Nies) kept house and doubled 
as private secretary and nurse of Dr. 
Nies—as the public frowned upon mar- 
ried women who worked.” 

The young dentist’s first position was 
that of instructor in the then new course 
of oral hygience at the dental depart- 
ment of Columbia University. He also 
served as dentist in the home service 
department of the American Red Cross 
during World War I. From 1921 till 
1932 he served as a member of the staff 
of the Knickerbocker Hospital. 


The Nies Children. L. to r.: William, his wife, 
Winifred, Mrs. James Nies, James. 
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The Lexington School appointed Dr. 
Nies to its staff in 1915, and in 1921 
he accepted a similar position with the 
New York School (Fanwood). He still 
serves both schools, probably being the 
only dentist, deaf or hearing, to attend 
the dental needs of two schools for the 
deaf at the same time. 


That Dr. Nies is such a successful 
doctor of dentistry has been attributed 
in many respects to his deafness. The 
nerve-wracking demands of today’s noisy 
professional life exact much from nor- 
mally hearing dentists. Their minds are 
distracted—while the deaf dentist is, at 
least, released from that phase. In addi- 
tion to being relieved of the exacerb- 
ities of noise, Dr. Nies possesses a keen 
analytic mind, and as a deaf-er, can in- 
herently give his attention to the variety 
of intricate details that enter the dental 
profession. 


Nies—the . . . Grandfather 


It was as Ed Nies that he first met 
Maude Peet, niece of Dr. Elizabeth Peet 


(who loved Ed Nies like the seven-year 
itch when he was a student at Gal- 
laudet). He was a senior and his wife 
a normal. She has since become pre- 
gressively deaf and is now as unaware 
of the “song of birds” as her husband. 
Both vie with each other in lipreading 
as a sideline, she being every inch as 
adept as he. Also an excellent signer, 
Mrs. Nies is teaching at Fanwood. 


Just a month after graduation from 
dental school, the young couple entered 
one of those “married-on-nothing”’ exist- 
ences. Though just fresh out of college, 
and probably still very much the care- 
free mischief-maker, Ed Nies proved he 
had another side to him, sober and 
steady —this trait particularly mani- 
fested in his long and unwavering de- 
termination to enter the ministry—and 
the redoubtable couple set out to make 
ends meet. 


In a couple of years they managed to 
save enough to purchase a “pleasure 
vehicle,” but let the inimitable Dr. Nies 
tell it himself: 

“The motorcycle - and - sidecar, pur- 
chased in 1916, was our first venture 
into ownership of a ‘pleasure vehicle.’ 
Our tastes ran more to the classy little 
Scripps-Booth roadster-for-two, but the 
pocketbook said ‘No.’ My wife and I, 
then married a scant two years, gained 
a lot of experience in packing “‘multum 
in parvo.’ The vehicle, for all its great 
ability to get us where we wanted to go, 
had one great drawback. It was without 
protection. from the elements. Mr. Jupi- 
ter Pluvius was our special enemy who 
took great delight in withholding his 
shower-baths until we were well out on 
the road, far from shelter. 


“That was long before the age of plas- 
tic showerproofs of all kinds. Conse- 
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Above photo shows Dr. Edwin W. Nies 
as he is today. 


quently, we often arrived at our destina- 
tion looking like two cats some boys had 
tried to drown in the pond. And some 
of the wife’s best duds had to be fished 
out of the bathtub in which she was 
riding. 

“So, and this is the best part of the 
story, thanks to World War I we were 
able to sell the outfit a year later for the 
same price we paid for it.” 

The Nies family has since followed 
the crowd in the vanguard of Henry 
Ford, and at this writing the reverend 
doctor goes on his calls in a °49 Ford. 

“One’s success is often reflected in 
his children,” writes Miss Teegarden. 


The Nies children are three, Winifred, 
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a graduate of Columbia and former 
teacher of the deaf at Lexington—now 
Mrs. John Northcott of Minneapolis; 
James, eldest son, graduated from 
Stevens Tech, served as a lieutenant in 
the air force during World War II, and 
is now with the engineering division 
of the United States Rubber Co. at 
Naugatuck, Conn. Conn; Bill, the baby 
of the family, an artist and ex-sergeant 
in the air force, is doing commercial 
art. All are married and have all co- 
operated in making Dr. and Mrs. Nies 
grandparents three-times-over! 


Dr. Nies as Dr. Nies 


Dentist, educator, farmer, mechanic, 
priest and wit, this versatile “man of 
destiny” was born in New York City, 
and lost his hearing at an early age 
from the all-too-common cause of deaf- 
ness, spinal meningitis. 

A man with many facets to his per- 
sonality, and many achievements behind 
him, it is difficult, without writing a 
book, to give a complete overall picture 
of Nies, the man. 

When queried on his philosophy of 
life, our reverend friend replied, “I 
think it much too early to claim that | 
have any. If and when I attain to the 
riper age of eighty or so, | shall lean 
back in Grandpa’s favorite chair and 
tell the world what that philosophy has 
been, ‘from which I never deviated.’ 
The only definite idea I’ve had all along 
has been to avoid growing old any 
faster than I can help. Satan and Father 
Time have been the two cardinal figures 
to stay away from, since they bode no 
one any good.” Somewhere in here, be- 
tween the lines, do not we see a faint 
trace of the “Edaween” of old? Cer- 
tainly he will never grow old as old is 


old. 


Dr. and Mrs. Nies and two oldest children 
(1921). 


Dr. Nies lists his “party affiliations” 
as: N.A.D., N.F.S.D., G.C.A.A. and the 
Lexington Alumni. And of course, St. 
Ann’s. Dr. Nies, who has served thirty- 
two terms as president of the Lexington 
Alumni, quips: “Perhaps F.D.R. heard 
about it back in ’32 and set out to equal 
it as President of the United States, but 
he didn’t start quite early enough.” 

For the last ten years, Dr. Nies has 
served as chairman of the N.A.D. Edu- 
cation committee, which he feels has 
been a very important function of the 
association. His pet educational gripes 
center mostly around the day schools 
and their glaring inadequacies. As to 
oralism, “every child should be given 
the opportunity to learn by the oral 
method,” but Dr. Nies adds that if fre- 
quent tests show that this method of 
teaching does not elicit progress or re- 
sponse from the individual student, it 
should be supplanted with — other 
methods. 

An indication of Dr. Nies and his 
application of psychology in dealing 
with people is illustrated by this state- 
ment, attributed to him by a corre- 
spondent, “In my contact with stran- 
gers, I’ve found that if I say ‘I am 
deaf,’ they recoil or stiffen and seem 
to want to run as if I’d said I had the 
smallpox, but if I say ‘I’m terribly 
hard of hearing,’ they take it easy.” 


Photo at left shows New Yorkers at Gallaudet 
Commencement, June, I911. L. to r.: Frederick 
Fancher, now of Jacksonville, Ill.; Edwin Nies; 
Maude Peet (now Mrs. Nies); Elwood A. 
Stevenson, now superintendent of the Califor- 
nia School; Vernon S. Birck, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Margaret Sherman (lower center), now Mrs. 


H. S. Gillen of Valley Stream, N. Y. 
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Is Our World Silent? ... LISTEN! 


“Silent” is probably the most over- 
worked word in our “shop” vocabulary. 
A bunch of sinews under a glossy pate 
hits the mat with a resounding thud, 
and someone with the tag of Rattan— 
or Olson—gives forth with some realis- 
tic grunts and rending groans. The 
grappler happens to be deaf. So he’s 
dubbed “Silent.” 


A ball-player boos the opposing side, 
and does a fair imitation of the Bronx 
cheer in the general direction of the 
embattled umpire. He can’t hear. So 
he’s called either “Dummy” Hoy, or 
“Silent” Hoy—or “Dummy” Taylor or 
“Silent” Taylor. And so on, ad infini- 
tum, in the world of sports at least. 


These fellows surely don’t sound like 
their nicknames. But the names stick. 


The parade of “Silent” publications 
is seemingly endless. Off-hand we can 
recall Modern Silents, The Silent Broad- 
caster, The Silent Observer, The Silent 
Evangel, and who knows how many 
others. We perpetuate the tradition in 
the very publication you’re reading at 
this moment! 


Joe Doakes strolls up Center Street 
at half-past midnight. In the middle of 
a block, he passes a window through 
which unholy noises are pouring into 
the otherwise somnolent atmosphere. So 
Joe glances up. There’s a big neon sign, 
“Center City Silent Club.” Huh? Poor 
old Joe. 


All this brings us to the topic of our 
piece. Kiddies, let’s draw the shades, 


gather ‘round and listen to ourselves. 


for an hour or so. Everybody else is 
doing it; why shouldn’t we? 

The authorities (authorities is a use- 
ful word meaning a bunch of people 
who tell you not to do something an- 
other bunch of people ask you to do) 
frown, as a rule, on speaking and sign- 
ing simultaneously. You should pinch 
your lips together in the straightest 
possible line, and keep them so while 
fingers fumble and arms flail. If you 
look like Zasu Pitts, so what? This is 
prescribed by the authorities. Less dis- 
tracting, they say. Unfortunately, more 
than half of us wouldn’t know an au- 
thority if we butted one in the stomach. 
So we speak while we sign, frequently 
out loud. 

Speaking out loud while signing may 
be excellent exercise for the voice. It’s 
hard on apartment dwellers, though. 
Remember the last time your card came 
up after the canasta pile had been 
frozen for several rounds? There were 
a couple of perfect canastas right in 
that pile, or so you seemed to recall. 
That triumphant yip didn’t bother the 
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opponents any. They were sufficiently 
bothered by visions of losing the game 
in a single hand. But the old codger in 
the bedroom on the other side of the 
wall switched on the night light, and 
made another notation in his little black 
book. The Smiths were evicted last 
week, and they'll always wonder why. 
Heaven knows, they didn’t go in for 
wild parties. Their entertaining was 
restricted to a couple of tables of 
canasta, once a week or so. 


The pasteboards are employed in a 
number of other games, although every- 
one except the bridge players seems to 
have forgotten this temporarily. Oswald 
Jacoby is making a killing with his 
handy little book on c—oops, there 
might be a bridge fiend around; better 
lay off that word. A few of the fellows 
occasionally join their hearing co-work- 
ers in a lunch-hour poker session, if 
the boss is out to lunch with his wife. 
These deaf players warm the very 
cockles of their hearing companions’ 
wallets. More than one of them gives 
himself away on every play. It may be 
a nervous clearing of his throat. Or he 
may be addicted to little secret (he 
thinks) chuckles when his hole card is 
right on the line. Too bad. These silent 
boys probably wonder why their runs 
of tough luck last so long. 

Day schools and residential schools 
carry on a running battle which is in- 
teresting to watch. We’d give the resi- 
dential schools an edge. At least we’re 
sure no “combined system” teacher 
winds up in a darkened room on a 
comfortable couch, telling about the 
time Tommy Jenkins grabbed his trike 
and gave him a permanent persecution 
complex. Why? Well, the residential 
school teachers are usually adept 
enough at sign language to fall back on 
it in the lunch-hour dining rooms. The 
poor, persecuted day school staffers 
court laryngitis at every cafeteria meal. 


The Victorian standard for good be- 
havior in small fry applies to meal-time 
mouths, even in this enlightened cen- 
tury. They should be seen but not 
heard. We’re inclined to forget this, 
being all-out modern. Next time we 
stare harshly back at those odious folks 
in the local version of the Stork Club 
(don’t those mannerless creeps know 
better? They don’t have to gape at our 
sign language), maybe we'd better take 
a quick run through the alphabet and 
stop at S. They might have been at- 
tracted by our Smacking, or our Silver- 
ware Serenade, instead of by our Sign 
Language. Or maybe (don’t look, now), 
even by that insidious Speech with 
Signs. 


It’s not always easy to lure a capable 
interpreter to the platform when a 
normally hearing person is the featured 
speaker of the evening. Have we ever 
wondered why? Certainly, sign lan- 
guage isn’t too difficult. Interpreting 
requires quick thinking, of course. Also 
the ability to translate phrases like, 
“thus the corporation is subordinating 
its banking activities” into the graceful 
and very uncomplicated sign language, 
which was not designed to cope with 
twentieth century gobbledygook. This 
alone, however, does not explain why 
it's frequently easier to book a first- 
class lecturer than it is to book an 
interpreter for the lecturer’s address. 
Could it be that the nervous strain is 
too great? It is undeniably uncomfort- 
able for the interpreter, whose hearing 
is normal, to stand and interpret a grim 
analysis of Communist advances in 
Korea to the accompaniment of high- 
pitched giggles and bass chuckles from 
the rear of the auditorium. We took 
good care to scrooch down low. We did 
our finger-spelling well below see-level, 
while acquainting our seat-mates with 
Mike’s reaction to that miniscule fish 
he hooked last Sunday, when he was 
expecting a monster. The big shots on 
the platform couldn’t see us, we’re sure. 
They didn’t. All they did was listen. 
Cross one more interpreter off the avail- 
able list. 


Doors are handy gadgets to have 
between us and bill collectors. Doors 
have one thing in common. Screen or 
solid, mahogany or pine, they all bang. 
Banging doors are not confined to the 
“silent” world; we can name at least 
two dozen normally hearing people who 
cannot make an entrance or exit with- 
out sound effects. We don’t like it. We 
jump. Although door-slamming is some- 
times unintentional, we’d venture a 
euess that the deaf as a group are worse 
offenders in this respect than most 
hearing people. Hey, there, put down 
that tomato! 


Feet have their uses. They make nice 
stepping spots for your dancing part- 
ners. They are also recognized as fair 
substitutes for V-8 engines or trackless 
trolleys, though rarely in this day and 
age. This silent world of ours is well 
acquainted with still another possibility. 
Those in the audience who have never 
been rudely summoned by a reverber- 
ating thunder, reminiscent of all the 
cattle ever stampeded by Zane Grey, 
will please come to the fore. What, no 
takers? We thought so. If the slumber- 
ing characters on the floor immediately 
below wake up in a wasteland of plas- 
ter, what’s that to us? Good old feet. 
A cane will do in a pinch. A wooden 
leg is even better. 
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MUSIC 
Pi 


ae ron nee 


By the Rev. A. G. LEISMAN 


4. DO NOT THINK that God exactly 
rested on the seventh day. Just resting 
and doing nothing can be quite boring. 
I think that God, while resting, fash- 
ioned a flute out of a bamboo stalk and 
gave music to the world. For what can 
be as restful to the 
mind and soul as 
some haunting song 
that lifts us from 
the prosaic, from 
the dull draperies 
of workaday life? 

The tom-toms and 
the jazz exhaust. 
They whip up the 
emotions to a 
frenzy, send restless feet tripping 
rhythmically. But the soft, tremulous 
tones of a stringed instrument which 
penetrate and bring an echo from the 
deep recesses of the soul—what are 
theye but the “broken lights” of the 
divine, the original symphonies of the 
Universe? It is then that we hear or 
sense our Master’s voice. 


Life can exist without music, and 
life can be happy, too, as it is in our 
world of silence. But life has life only 
when there is a song. For song is that 
indefinable and invisible element as 
necessary to inspiration as a machinist’s 
tool is to his trade. 


It is because we miss music that we 
the deaf do not really have a full life. 
In our hands a violin is of less value 
to us than a birdhouse would be. To be 
sure, we feel the vibrations of the bass 
drum and the pipe organ. But these are 
cruel hints of what we are deprived of. 
These are stale crumbs grudgingly 
handed us by fate. 


Beautiful songs in print inspire those 
of us who fortunately retain an appre- 
ciation and understanding of poetry, 
but not to the extent they richly inspire 
hearing people. A stringed instrument, 
for example, completes and gives life to 
the song, much as colored oils give life 
to a black and white portrait. 

So, while the deaf have to be content 
with the black and white, which at best 
is like a glimpse from a train window 
of a gray town on a gray day, the color- 
ful sunset glow of the living tones are 
forever lost to them. They may be ap- 
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Above, Lester Westman at work arching the back of a viola. The photo on the cover shows 
Westman hand rubbing and polishing the varnish on the viola Gil Leisman took to his heart. 


preciated, it is hoped, when at last the 
soul, which is never deaf, is released 
from its tomb. As Kahlil Gibran, the 
Arabian poet, wrote, “Only..when you 
drink from the river of silence shall you 
indeed sing.” 

For ever since mankind began to ap- 
preciate the finer instincts of life he has 
been aware of the fact that the music of 
the soul has its source. even as love it- 
self, not in flesh and bone, but in the 
invisible and the immortal. Man has 
striven through the centuries to tap this 
source with instruments of his own 
fashion. 

The violin and its larger brother, the 
viola, are two delicate contrivances ca- 
pable of weaving into the listening soul 
some semblance of the hidden sym- 
phonies of that which truly sings. Even 
so, only a few instruments of this kind 
are in use today which for their mellow- 
ness can be termed truly priceless. The 
secret lies in flawless workmanship and 
in wood that lives and sings. 

Mass production violins give notes 
like the peep of a baby thrush, com- 
paratively speaking. The full-throated 
song of the adult belongs to the choice 
wood and the skillful hands of the mas- 
ter makers. Months of painstaking work 
are required to finish a dependable in- 
strument. Then the maker plays it over 
and over again “to see if it be in tune.” 

Obviously, violin making is an occu- 
pation the deaf may well pass up with- 
out so much as a thought. But not 
Lester Westman. of Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
though the art is to him more of an 
avocation than a vocation. 


Incredible as it may seem, young 
Westman, who lost his hearing at the 
age of 13 and who graduated from the 
Indiana state school for the deaf in 
1934, has made with his own hands 
several stringed instruments which to- 
day are being played in orchestras and 
at home. They have sold for $300 or 
more apiece. 

A passable analogy may be drawn be- 
tween this story and the strange career 
of Beethoven. The composer was totally 
deaf when he created some of his best 
scores, yet he never heard them play. 
Lester makes violins but does not hear 
them. 

Back of him, and largely responsible, 
is Lester’s father—a round-faced, affa- 
ble Swede with a John Sousa moustache, 
whose only occupation in life has been 
violin and viola making and repairing. 
Something of the paternal instinct which 
makes the small workshop in his father’s 
basement seemingly alive with the ghosts 
of great violinists must have made Les- 
ter such a willing apprentice. Not that 
he knows his father wants him to take 
up the torch when steady fingers no 
longer respond precisely, but you under- 
stand what inheritance means when you 
see emotion well up in Lester’s eyes the 
while he tells you of his work. 

You understand also when you see 
atop the family piano the soulful look 
in Lester’s brother’s eyes captured by 
the camera while he was in the act of 
playing a viola. This brother is now 
with the Oklahoma City ‘Symphony and 
he teaches strings in ten public schools 
and a small college just outside the city. 
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While Lester has been doing this kind 
of work under his father’s guidance in 
his spare time only, actually he and his 
wife, the former Alberta Deamud of 
Minneapolis, Minn., where Lester was 
born also, depend on music for a living. 
For he is employed at Gibson Inc., as 
head repairer of customers’ instruments, 
some as old as the company’s origin— 
almost 60 years ago. He has been there 
for eight years. Guitars, mandolins, etc., 
come under his scrutiny. He has been 
complimented by many artists for re- 
pairing their bows as being unequaled 
anywhere in the country. 

Lester started his apprenticeship in 
Chicago in 1937. “Before father taught 
me his tricks of the trade,” he said, “he 
had me placed under the tutorship of 
three craftsmen from Europe. 


“The beginning was very tedious and 
painstaking and the income at first was 
practically nil, to say the least. No crafts- 
man today would undertake the task of 
tutoring anyone like me. I was fortunate 
in that those three masters did it for 
me more as a favor to my father than 
because of my desire to follow in his 
trade. 

Lester is often asked just how he 
could do such when when he cannot 
hear. For the tone testing and hearing 
of music he uses a hearing aid, but 
aside from that he has no use for the 
aid and never wears it. 

I have been at the workshop, where 
these photos were taken, several times 
this spring. I have seen and marveled 
at the hundreds of precision tools, the 
innumerable glass containers filled or 
partly filled with liquids of all shades, 
the expensive Carpathian maple and 
other imported spruce that breathe lifé 
and song when converted into a “music 
box.” 

On one occasion my son, Gil, accom- 
panied me. He was then top violist with 
the University of Wisconsin symphony 
orchestra and had been using the uni- 
versity’s $3,000 viola. For an hour he 
tested a viola Lester had just made but 
which had not yet been coated. He de- 
clared that the notes he wrung from 
this instrument were richer than what 
the $3,000 one could produce. 

Gil is now mastering at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. If those who listen to 
his viola should be told that it was per- 
sonally made by a deaf man, they would 
laugh just as you laugh at any sugges- 
tion that the world is flat. 

But to modest Lester Westman it is 
a part of his soul—a voice crying out 
of the wilderness against false concep- 
tions concerning deafness. Even through 
the hands of such as him does God sing 
His song. And it is axiomatic of the art 
of music that when one truly gives to 
the world he knows not what he is giving. 
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Front of the Main Building, PSAD Home. It faces the Delaware River. 


Old Age Can Be Serene 
THE HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM DEAF OF PENNSYLVANIA 


i Ee A FOOTNOTE ON page 280 of his 
excellent book, Deafness and the Deaf 
in the United States, Professor Harry 
Best has erroneously stated that the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf at 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, had its genesis 
in a fund established by the Mt. Airy 
school for needy deaf people. Actually, 
the Pennsylvania Home grew out of a 
fund started in behalf of the deaf-blind 
by the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf at its second 
meeting in 1884, and at the urgent in- 
sistence of its first president, the late 
Rev. Henry Winter Syle. This fund grew 
with painful slowness until, at a meet- 
ing in 1890, the Society voted to estab- 
lish a Home. 

Sparked by that decision, the fund 
increased more rapidly until in 1901 a 
large and attractive residence capable of 
accommodating about twenty people was 
purchased at Doylestown, not far from 
Philadelphia. This was the Society’s 
first Home, and it quickly became ap- 
parent that it was too small to give the 
widest possible service. In 1925 the 
present buildings were acquired, con- 
taining more than forty rooms, spacious 
and well lighted. Even this large plant 
has proved scarcely adequate, and there 


< 

Pictures at left, top to bottom: (1) Old folks 
at the PSAD Home wait expectantly for the 
TV program. (2) Serenity and respect for the 
human personality characterize the home. (3) 
Cozy is the word for the gentlemen's sitting 
room. (4) Two deaf-blind residents share story 
from a Braille book. 
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By Rev. Warren M. Smartz 


is much discussion at present about a 
project to build a new home with facili- 
ties for the care of invalids as well as 
the aged. 

Deaf Pennsylvanians take a deep pride 
in their Home, and with good reason. 
They not only conceived it in the first 
place; but they own it and operate it 
themselves. Under authority conferred 
by the charter and by-laws the manage- 
ment of the Home is vested in the 
Society’s executive committee consisting 
of the president, secretary and treasurer. 
It is thus a Home truly of, for, and by 
the deaf. 


WARREN M. SMALTZ 

This story on the Pennsylvania Home 
was probably the last item written for 
publication by the Reverend Warren M. 
Smaltz. He passed away in August at 
his home in Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
after several months of ill health fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 

The Reverend Mr. Smaltz, an Episco- 
pal missionary to the deaf in Pennsyl- 
vania, was one of the most brilliant 
writers among the deaf. He contributed 
to nationally known publications, as 
well as to numerous periodicals among 
the deaf, and he was on the advisory 
staff of Tur Sttent Worker. For some 
years he had been engaged in an exten- 
sive study pertaining to Bible research. 

Mr. Smaltz was active in numerous 
affairs among the deaf. He held offices 
in the Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf, and he served 
on important N.A.D. committees. 


As such homes go, this Home is un- 
rivalled for scenic location, beauty of 
architecture, and absence of  institu- 
tionalism. Located in Philadelphia’s 
northernmost suburb of Torresdale, it 
nestles snugly among many large and 
lovely surrounding estates. Standing di- 
rectly on the west bank of the stately 
Delaware River, it has a noble view of 
that historic stream. On the south it is 
flanked by the Torresdale Yacht Club, 
and the activities of a fleet of fine 
pleasure craft provide Home residents 
with much pleasant diversion. The 
northern boundary adjoins one of Phila- 
delphia’s finest suburban estates. Every- 
where, the eye is greeted by well kept 
lawns, flowering shrubs and plants, and 
majestic old shade trees. The place is, 
in fact, idyllic. 

From the very beginning the Society 
kept its own funds and the funds of the 
Home in separate accounts, in order to 
insure the permanence and adequate 
supervision of each. As of April 1, 1949 
the Home was credited with an endow- 
ment fund of $108,714.94 over and 
above the physical value of the plant 
itself, which is conservatively appraised 
at more than $112,000.00. The Society 
has a separate endowment of its own 
amounting to $55,678.65 and when the 
value of furnishings, fixtures, and auto- 
motive equipment is added to all the 
above it becomes apparent that the total 
assets of the Society are in excess of 


$300,000.00. 
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Cdtonal Dysat aad P. arents’ Department Shag 


By Ricuarp G. Brity, Editor 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


ADDRESS of Leonard M. Elstad, LL.D., President, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 
At International Congress of Educators of the Deaf, Groningen, The Netherlands 
June 5-10, 1950 


It is an honor and a real privilege to 
be present at this great convention of 
educational leaders who are interested 
in the deaf child and his education. As 
the third president of Gallaudet College 
in its 86 years, I follow in the footsteps 
of my two illustrious predecessors, Dr. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, founder of the 
college, and Dr. Percival Hall, the sec- 
ond president of the college, both of 
whom had the privilege of visiting in- 
stitutions for the deaf in Europe. They 
were both impressed with these visits 
and gained great benefits from them. 


As the program indicates, my paper 
has to do with higher education. It is 
my privilege to represent the one col- 
lege for the deaf in the world. To the 
uninformed, the fact that there is only 
one college for the deaf is a startling 
revelation. To you and to me, however, 
it is not an unusual situation at all. 
Over here on the Continent your em- 
phasis up to this time has been mostly 
up to the secondary level, with real 
emphasis on the preparation for jobs. 
There has been no demand for higher 
education. In the United States most 
residential schools go through approxi- 
mately three years of high school. It is 
reasonable that many of those who are 
so close to college entrance really want 
to try a college course of study leading 
to a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science degree. This has been done for 
a period of over 85 years. Each year 
an increasingly larger number are doing 
college work. 


Gallaudet College, originally known 
as the National Deaf-Mute College, was 
established in 1864 because Dr. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet and his supporters had 
the vision and determination to make 
such a dream come true. It was not 
easy. The Congress then, as the Con- 
eress today, had large and _ pressing 
problems facing it each day; but there 
were those in Congress who could see 
the wisdom of Gallaudet’s proposal. The 
Act was passed and President Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Charter for the col- 
lege in 1864. It. was the only college 
for the deaf in the nation then. It is 
still the only college for the deaf in the 
nation today. Expansion plans are now 
in the making. Expanded to its pro- 
posed size, the college will be large 
enough to accept all qualified deaf can- 
didates in the years to come. A stu- 
dent body of from 350 to 500 will sat- 
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isfy these needs. Today’s enrollment 
is 220, the largest it has been since 
the college was founded 86 years ago. 
These students come from 42 states, 
from the District of Columbia, and from 
Canada. 


Some may ask, “Why a special col- 
lege for the deaf?” It is a good ques- 
tion and one that requires a studied an- 
swer. It is possible for a deaf person 
to complete a full college course with 
hearing students. I say it is possible 
because it is being done. It is an un- 
usual and exceptional experience, how- 
ever. It will never be the usual proce- 
dure. The reasons are apparent. 

This is a good point in this explana- 
tion to restate the definition of educa- 
tion. To me, it can be defined as: “A 
preparation for successful living.” At 
Gallaudet College our students learn by 
doing. A full college life is rich in its 
many offerings. Our students enjoy 
such stimulating experiences as: Class- 
room discussions in real-life problems; 
the public forum where the student 
body takes part in discussions of mat- 
ters required to effect a successful cam- 
pus life (this is democracy in action) ; 
impromptu arguments in the various 
dormitory rooms after hours over a 
cigarette or a cup of coffee or tea; dra- 
matic club presentations that so delight 
the audiences and those who take part; 
the athletic contests where our deaf stu- 
dents make up the teams that compete 
with teams of hearing students from 
other colleges and universities; and the 
dates of a co-educational college for the 
deaf, together with membership in the 
many college organizations and oppor- 
tunities for leadership in these organiza- 
tions. These are all contacts that give 
meaning to college life. 

Are these experiences possible in the 
other situation where, in most instances, 
one deaf college student attends a col- 
lege with hundreds, yes, thousands of 
hearing students? We all know these 
experiences in democratic living are not 
possible in such a strange situation. 

In a large college with hearing stu- 
dents easy participation in classroom 
discussions is impossible for the deaf 
student. Lip reading, wonderful art that 
it is, fails to meet the test in a college 
classroom. The deaf student in a class 
with hearing students justs sits and 
waits for the period to end so that he 
may get the copies of the notes his hear- 


ing friends have taken. He then goes 
to his room to study them. They are 
second-hand notes, and he knows it. He 
cannot enjoy the visiting lecturers who 
are so popular in our colleges and uni- 
versities. The reasons are obvious. He 
cannot enjoy the give and take of after- 
hour dormitory discussions. Occasion- 
ally his friends will include him, but the 
obvious result is that the situation must 
always revolve around the deaf partici- 
pant. It cannot be otherwise. Partici- 
pation in dramatics, naturally, is im- 
possible, and that is regrettable. Par- 
ticipation in athletics is not possible, 
either, because the coaches never seem 
to have confidence in the deaf athlete. 
The deaf college student in a college 
for hearing students is, therefore, either 
in the audience, on the athletic bench, 
in his room studying, or, in short, 
watching others do what he feels he 
can do or should have the right to do. 


There will always be those deaf stu- 
dents who are satisfied with this type 
of an education. They will have suc- 
cessfully completed their courses in high 
schools for the hearing. However, the 
average deaf college student wants more 
from- college than just this. He wants 
vibrant, enriching experiences that will 
help him in the difficult years that fol- 
low college training, because these are 
experiences in democratic living. That 
is why Dr. Gallaudet started a special 
cellege for the deaf. That is why the 
college is growing. More and more are 
learning of the offerings of the college. 
They want what it offers. They need 
what it provides. They come to us from 
day schools, from parochial and private 
schools and from public residential 
schools. 


Those deaf students who want to go 
to colleges for hearing students should 
always be encouraged and helped to do 
so. There are those who like that type 
of training. If they succeed, well and 
good. If they fail, they may always 
transfer to Gallaudet College. That has 
been our experience. This year three 
students transferred from Gallaudet Col- 
lege to universities for hearing students. 
Others transferred from such universi- 
ties to our college. 


Gallaudet College is a Liberal Arts 
and Science college. It is our aim to 
give a well developed course that brings 
out the best in our students. We have 
described earlier the work done in our 
Preparatory Year. At the close of the 
Sophomore Year, when the student has 
completed a sound program of basic 
academic requirements, he choses his 
area of interest and then continues in 
this area for the last two years of his 
college course. These areas comprise a 
form of specialized or concentrated in- 
tellectual interest, in keeping with the 
practice of higher education in Amer- 
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ica. Let us note this—that the broad 
curricular plan at Gallaudet College is 
in conformity with the broad plan of 
education prevailing in most American 
colleges, the point being that our deaf 
students thus show they too have the 
intellectual power to deal with such in- 
tellectual activity. The five areas of con- 
centration offered at Gallaudet are: 
Education, Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics and Science, the Social 
Studies, and Home Economics. There is 
an additional area combining special 
courses in the Graphic Arts, Library 
Science, Art and associated subjects. 


During the last few years the demand 
for teachers has been so great that ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of our gradu- 
ates have gone into the teaching profes- 
sion. They teach in the advanced de- 
partments of our state residential 
schools for the deaf and have proved 
to be very successful in their work. 
During World War II the teacher short- 
age became even more acute than usual, 
and the deaf teacher was in great de- 
mand. A remarkable work was done by 
these deaf teachers. There is a continu- 
ing demand for the deaf teacher in our 
schools. The most recent January issue 
of the American Annals of the Deaf lists 
402 deaf teachers in the United States. 
Of these 210 teach in the Academic De- 
partments and 192 in the Vocational 
Departments of the various schools for 
the deaf. There are 4,250 pupils in our 
schools for the deaf in the United States 
who get all or most of their school work 
in the non-oral (1,315) or Combined 
Method (2,935) classes where these 210 
deaf academic teachers do their work. 
This indicates that there is a place for 
the deaf teacher. Gallaudet College is 
trying to meet this demand in as effec- 
tive a way as possible. 


In addition to teaching, our graduates 
go on to further study in Chemistry, 
Physics, Bacteriology, and other sub- 
jects. Some go into the ministry. Some 
take up Commercial Art, others the 
Graphic Arts, etc. The deaf can do 
what they wish to do, and there are few 
professions they have not tried. They 
go on with their education, also, attain- 
ing advanced degrees in universities for 
hearing students. About twelve per cent 
of our graduates do advanced study at 
such universities. These universities in- 
clude the outstanding institutions of 
higher education in the United States. 
A recent study revealed that our gradu- 
ates have done graduate work in more 
than 40 colleges and universities. To list 
a few we can name: Columbia Univer- 
sity, Johns Hopkins University, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, University of Illinois 
(where one of our graduates is at pres- 
ent doing work toward his Ph.D. de- 
gree) University of Michigan, Univer- 
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sity of Texas, and at Catholic Uni- 
versity, George Washington University 
and American University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In’ most instances full credit 
is given for the undergraduate work 
done here at Gallaudet College. 


This advanced study has been carried 
on in Chemistry, Education, Economics, 
Physical Education, Industrial Arts, 
Bacteriology, Mathematics, English, 
Statistics, Library Science, Agriculture 
and others. The degree obtained in most 
instances has been the Master of Arts 
degree. Thirty of our graduates are 
holding positions of importance in the 
laboratories of our country as chemists 
and laboratory technicians. 


Gallaudet College encourages the use 
of speech in its program. We have a 
full-time instructor in speech and speech 
reading, who also does some work in 
auditory training. It is in the plans of 
the college to develop this department 
so that each student may have the best 
training possible in speech and speech 
reading development. It must be under- 
stood that these students come to us 
with, good speech, as speech among deaf 
students is understood. It must be and 
is our desire to increase the intelligibili- 
ty of speech and the speech reading 
ability of our students. 


It must be remembered that college 
courses are, of necessity, more embrac- 
ing courses than those in the lower 
schools. Acceleration is necessary be- 
cause the amount of work to be covered 
is so much greater. It may be of inter- 
est to you to know how classroom reci- 
tations are conducted. In the classrooms 
we use what is commonly known the 
Simultaneous Method of presentation. 
The instructor speaks, and at the same 
time uses signs and the manual alpha- 
bet. In this way a student may concen- 
trate on speech reading in the different 
classes, or he may depend on_ these 
other means of communication, or he 
may use both. The actual outcome is 
that the students make use of both with 
very satisfactory results. What they can- 
not get orally they may get manually, 
and vice-versa. This is a most effective 
combination of means of communica- 
tion, and most often our students leave 
college with greater speech reading fa- 
cility than they had when they entered. 
Tt is a natural result. 


While I was writing this paper a 
group of trainees from the Clarke 
School for the Deaf in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, was visiting our campus. 
These were hearing men and women 
from Norway, Sweden, India, Hawaii, 
and British Columbia. Their reaction to 
the academic atmosphere on the campus 
was that the students were so relaxed 
in their general approach to college life. 
There was no evidence of strain and ten- 


sion. This, in their opinion, was in evi- 
dence in the classrooms, the assembly 
room (where a_student-faculty panel 
discussion took place with 200 students 
present), in the snack bar and in gen- 
eral on the campus. Students do their 
best work when they can concentrate on 
subject matter instead of on the means 
of communication necessary to present 
the subject matter. 


Members of this group also had ques- 
tioned the possibility of deaf students 
doing actual college work. It did not 
take long for them to see that college 
work is being done in all departments. 
Seeing is believing. Would that more 
could come and see! 


A few statistics on our students may 
be interesting. Out of 200 enrolled at 
the present time, 140 became deaf be- 
fore they were 10 years of age. Of these 
140, 857 became deaf before the age of 
five. Forty-seven of the group are listed 
as having been born deaf. These figures 
establish the fact that our college stu- 
dent body is made up of students deaf- 
ened during the early years of their 
lives. Most have spent their entire 
school lives in schools for the deaf. We 
have no veterans in our student body. 
It has always been our contention that 
these veterans should get their training 
in the centers set up for them by the 
Veterans’ Administration, where hear- 
ing aids are skillfully fitted and speech 
reading is taught. 


A few figures on the age of entrance 
to our Preparatory Year may be of in- 
terest. The average age of this year’s 
class is 19 plus. This is at best three 
years older than the age of the average 
hearing student in the corresponding 
class in high school. 


In the Senior Class, which numbers 
30 this year, the average age is 23 plus. 
The youngest is 20. Most are 22). 23. 
and 24 years of age. A slightly better 
comparative differential is revealed 
when we consider that the average age 
of graduates of colleges for the hearing 
is about 21. These age figures are im- 
pressive when we realize what the deaf 
child misses because of his deafness in 
early life. It will be seen that the college 
graduate comes near to making up the 
years he has lost. This is a most re- 
markable situation. 


The causes of deafness are always in- 
teresting. A recent study reveals that in 
the present student body 47 are listed 
as born deaf. Twenty-four state the 
cause is unknown, 67 list spinal men- 
ingitis, 13 list scarlet fever, 9 state 
measles as the cause, and various other 
causes are listed in lesser numbers. 


This naturally leads us to the degree 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Vilional Os rian O the Deaf 


Byron B. Burnes, President 


Another Day School Threat 


Some people in Washington, D. C., 
have begun agitation for establishment 
of an oral day school in Washington to 
supplant the Kendall School. Argument 
for the day school this far has been 
mostly an argument over oralism vs. 
the combined system of educating the 
deaf, and its chief publicity to date has 
been an exchange of letters to the editor 
of the Washington Star. 

The N.A.D. has gone into action in 
an effort to stop this agitation, and it 
has the expert help of the American 
Bureau of Public Relations. Second 
Vice President Altizer and Dr. Edwin 
W. Nies, chairman of the Education 
Committee, are preparing action in 
Washington. The public relations firm 
cooperated with President Burnes in 
writing a reply to the Wathen-Dunn 
letter, but by the time this letter reached 
Washington the Star had already pub- 
lished letters from three deaf individ- 
uals and called a halt to the contro- 
versy. Unfortunately, the N.A.D. letter 
was not published. 

It is not the purpose or desire of the 
N.A.D. to attempt to curb the efforts of 
individuals to express their views in 
print. The letters written to the Star 
were well done and expressed the senti- 
ment of all the deaf as against the oral 
method and day classes. However, they 
failed to express an overall view of the 
situation such as the N.A.D. letter car- 
ried, and for that reason the N.A.D. 


would recommend that instead of writ-_ 


ing letters containing their own views 
people send letters such as the Wathen- 
Dunn letter to the American Bureau of 
Public Relations, 121 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, who will ad- 
vise with N.A.D. officials as to the most 
effective plan of action. This firm has in 
its employ expert public relations men, 
and newspaper men with long experi- 
ence. They know how to present the 
best argument and they know best how 
to get into print at the best time with 
the most effect. 

For the information of members and 
other readers, the letter to the Washing- 
ton Star is printed herewith. 

To the Editor of The Star: 

The Star is quite right in labelling teach- 
ing of the deaf “a problem for all.” But it 
is a problem which should not be attacked 
with emotionalism, only with hard, cold facts. 

Mr. Wathen-Dunn’s problem (Star, Aug. 
13) in determining the proper educational 
technique to be employed in educating his 
daughter is one that millions of parents, the 
world over, have had to face since time 
began. Like all such parents, he would like 
it resolved in such a way that his child will 
speak and thus not visibly demonstrate a 
handicap. 
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Ropert M. GREENMUN, Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. Wathen-Dunn unfortunately — stated 
only that his daughter had suffered a “severe 
hearing loss.’ He does not say that she 
became deaf, i.e., lost all her usable faculty 
of hearing. Superficially this omission may 
seem unimportant. Actually, it is of the 
gravest import. A hard of hearing person 
often is no more handicapped than an in- 
dividual who wears glasses; a deaf person 
may be likened to a citizen who is blind. 

On the basis of what he has been told, 
Mr. Wathen-Dunn has decided his daughter 
should have a pure oralist education, one 
that concentrates on speech and lip reading. 
He would exclude teaching by the combined 
system, which involves full development of 
speech, lip reading, writing, finger spelling, 
and the sign language. 

We who are deaf (many since birth) sym- 
pathize entirely with parents who want their 
children to be normal in every way. But we 
are forced to battle them when they persist 
in attempts to abolish the sign language, one 
of. the greatest inventions of the human race 
and a boon beyond price to those who cannot 
hear. 

Mr. Wathen-Dunn’s case is not purely in- 
dividual because he represents the viewpoint 
of those pressing for establishment of a pure 
oralist school in Washington. The Kendall 
School has been doing a magnificent job in 
teaching the deaf. Supplanting its teaching 
techniques, to say nothing of spending the 
money for an unnecessary new school, would 
be nothing short of tragic. Why not use the 
money to improve facilities at the Kendall 
School? 

We agree with Mr. Wathen-Dunn that in 
addition to supplying material needs, the 
major aim in education of the deaf should be 
mental stimulation and adjustment to society. 
The National Association of the Deaf, in 
seven decades of existence, has found that 
this is not achieved by pure oralist training 
but is largely accomplished by instruction by 
the combined system. 

In education of the deaf, no single method 
should be used to the exclusion of all others 
unless it exactly suits the needs of the 
individual. 

The ability or capacity of the individual 
child, in the final analysis, should dictate 
which method, or combination of methods, 
should be employed. 

Zealous advocates of the speech method 
and self-appointed enemies of the sign lan- 
guage would do away with an inspired human 
instrument which permits the deaf to meet 
the pragmatic needs of life. To the deaf, this 
universal tongue is as important as_ their 
lifeblood. 

Is there anyone so brash as to demand 
that the Braille system be taken from the 
blind? To take the sign language away from 
the deaf would be akin to taking crutches 
away from a cripple. And what do oralists 
propose to put in its place? Faulty speech? 

The National Association of the Deaf has 
thousands of documented records to prove 
that for the great mass of deaf citizens the 
use of the combined system offers the only 
satisfactory way for the deaf to commune 
with fellow men. 

Unfortunately, there is an idea abroad in 
the land that lip reading is a simple thing 
which can be learned by anybody. On the 
contrary, it is an art in which relatively few 
men and women, despite high intelligence, 
win anything resembling proficiency. 

From first to last, successful speech de- 
pends upon acquaintance with sound. 
Through speech, only a gifted few can be 


taught to take a proper place in society. For 
the many deat who are intelligent and other- 
wise normal in every way, speech is a halting 
support and a broken reed, regardless of 
intensity of instruction and the “unremitting 
practice” mentioned by Mr. Wathen-Dunn. 
We wish this was not true but facts are facts. 

Our case against pure oralism goes farther. 
The N.A.D. tiles recount numberless cases in 
which students have had speech, speech, 
speech ram-rodded down their throats to the 
neglect of everything else. History, reading, 
geography, spelling, sociology, hygiene, arith- 
metic—everything is subordinated or even ig- 
nored to develop speech. To the pure oralists, 
speech becomes an end, not a means, of 
education. 

The result of this fantastic situation is that 
thousands of deaf children are turned into 
the world with a small ability to speak—only 
a tiny number become expert—and_ scant 
knowledge of anything else. And they must 
compete with hearing men and women on the 
job level! 

Please do not misunderstand us. We want 
the speech potential of every deaf child to be 
developed and expanded. But we do not have 
our sights fixed on pie in the sky. We do not 
want the objective of speech to smother 
everything else in the curriculum. In particu- 
lar, we want deaf children to have adequate 
vocational guidance because they must make 
their living despite their grievous handicaps. 
We want their intellects developed, not 
merely their articulation. 

We have still another quarrel with the 
pure oralists. Because speech depends on 
sound, it is natural that a child with some 
usable hearing will make better progress in 
speech than one who is functionally deaf. In 
a thoroughly human and_ understandable 
fashion, the oralist teachers seize upon the 
apt pupils—the exteremely hard of hearing— 
and concentrate instruction on them. They 
want to present showpieces, like music 
teachers who feature precocious children in 
recitals. But how about the deaf children 
who are ignored while all this is going on? 

Oralists like to talk of themselves as “pro- 
gressives”’ and advocates of the combined 
system as “reactionaries.” The fact is that 
oralism is a Germanic technique which was 
in fashion before the sainted Abbe de l’Epee 
developed the sign language into an eloquent 
means of communication. Oralism’s results 
were virtually zero. Under the oral system, 
the deaf were nothing but human flotsam, 
perhaps the most miserable of God’s crea- 
tures. Virtually all of the magnificent prog- 
ress made by the deaf (they have had full 
recognition as human beings only for several 
centuries) has been made since the “old 
fashioned” sign language gave them a func- 
tional means of communication. 

Today the deaf are self-sustaining, except 
for those who must undergo training under 
the auspices of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. An outlay there of $400 to $500 
transforms a deaf charge upon public charity 
into a taxpayer. Every dollar spent on them 
returns $10 to the federal treasury in taxes. 
Ask the OVR what it thinks about the sign 
language! 

It is reasonable to contend that if purely 
oral training was the best thing for the deaf 
the deaf themselves would be its most stal- 
wart champions. Yet we are almost universal- 
ly in favor of the combined system. Hard 
experiences of life have taught us that we 
need a rounded education to cope with it, 
not one devoted 95 per cent to speech and 5 
per cent to everything else. The most vehe- 
ment opinions on this score are held, in- 
cidentally, by the graduates of pure oralist 
schools. 

Back in the 1920’s, a noble experiment in 
pure oralism was undertaken at the Virginia 
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School for the Blind and Deaf. In 12 years, 
only five students could be sent from there 
to Gallaudet College, the world’s only in- 
stitution of higher learning for the deaf. Of 
these, only one made the freshman grade. 
The lone exception had been the beneficiary 
of training in the combined system before 
the oralist regime took hold. 


It is interesting to recall what a special 
committee of three professors, headed by Dr. 
Rudolph Pintner of Columbia University, 
said in 1938 at the conclusion of the survey 
they undertook as a result of public protest 
about the school. Bear in mind that two of 
the three investigators were pure oralists. 


We quote: 


“Theoretically every little bit of progress 
they (the deaf students) can make in speech 
and lip-reading may be desirable but such 
slight progress may be gained at too great a 
cost in time and effort. Some, or most of this 
lime and effort might to greater advantage 
be placed elsewhere during their school life. 
After all, the sole aim of a school for the 
deaf is not to teach merely the art of com- 
munication between hearing individuals. It 
has the more inclusive aim of helping to 
build a well-informed, happy, well-integrated 
deaf individual.” 


Mr. Wathen-Dunn believes that deaf chil- 
dren should mingle with hearing playmates. 
Educators of the deaf can tell him that plac- 
ing the deaf with hearing children in school 
classes is almost invariably a mistake. No 
individual can be as implacably cruel with- 
out malice as a child. The hearing children 
will soon make the deaf child filled with a 
devastating sense of his difference. Often this 
sets up psychological roadblocks which are 
difficult to remove. The problem of educat- 
ing the deaf is complex enough without 
causing totally unnecessary maladjustments 
in personality. 

On the other hand, the deaf youngster can 
be happy, carefree and contented with other 
handicapped children. Hearing persons, who 
have paid all too little attention to the deaf 
and their problems, would be amazed to see 
the difference between children in well run 
combined system schools and those in pure 
oralist institutions. Mr. Wathen-Dunn’s fear 
that deaf children are not taught to make 
adjustments for their relationships with hear- 
ing persons in later life is groundless; tech- 
niques in combined system schools are much 
farther advanced than his oralist advisers 
apparently have told him. 


Finally, a word about Alexander Graham 
Bell, who is quoted by Mr. Wathen-Dunn as 
being in the ovalist camp. First, Dr. Bell, as 
a scientist probably would be willing today 
to admit, on the basis of evidence now ayvail- 
able, that pure oral training is impracticable 
—he was a realist. In theory, of course, 
oralism is ideal. 


Second, Dr. Bell, unlike the fanatical oral- 
ists of today, made no attempt to abolish the 
sign language. On January 5, 1910, he wrote 
to George W. Veditz, then president of the 
National Association of the Deaf: 


“T have nothing to urge against the use of 
this language by adult deaf persons in. talk- 
ing to one another if they so desire. That is a 
matter which concerns themselves alone; and 
they are certainly entitled to employ what- 
ever language they may prefer.” 

For a long time now, the deaf of the 
United States have been gentle in dealing 
with those zealots who want to abolish one of 
the greatest gifts God ever bestowed on Man 
—the sign language. 


B. B. Burnes, President, 
National Association of the Deaf, 
Oakland, California. 
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Report From Committee On 


$35,751.49 in cash! 
7,037.00 in pledges! 
303.00 in life membership pledges! ! 


$43,091.49 totals!!! 

This is a good increase over last 
month’s figures and we feel certain that 
the N.A.D. Endowment Fund will keep 
a steady pace monthly for a while. It is 
our aim to average well over $1000 a 
month, 

This is a repetition of the main 
sources of the growth of the Endowment 
Fund—in cash and pledges with a few 
new additions: 


Milwaukee N.A.D. Rally .20.0.0.0.2.2.00.-. $902.17 
Chicago~ ‘Irip—March’ 5) 2. 860.00 
Eastern’ Trip—April o..cccccccccccecesseccacces 497.00 
South Bend N.A.D. Rally {.... 0s. 10.94 


Kansas Convention, Wichita, Kans. ...... 103.00 


Fort: Worth ‘N.AcD,. Rally: 20sec 130.00 
Los Angeles N.A.D. Rally ....0..ccc0.000.... 372.20 
Gallaudet Alumni Reunion. ................ 1,380.00 


West Virginia Assn. of the Deaf convy.....43.00 
Michigan Assn. of the Deaf conv. ....1,924.00 
Georgia and Tennessee conventions ...... 330.00 
Ontario Assn. of the Deaf convention 785.00 
Iowa Assn. of the Deaf conyention ...... 650.00 
Empire State Assn. of the Deaf conv. 1,010.00 
New England Gallaudet Assn. of the 


Deaf convention 


Increasing Endowment Fund 


The Convention season is over but 
there are still a few more to be heard 


-from—and quite a few N.A.D. Rally 


Nights are being scheduled here and 
there this Fall. The totals raised in cash 
and pledges at the various conventions 
held this summer are due to the hard 
work of the men and women who can- 
affairs—thanks a __ lot, 


vassed such 


friends. 


The conventions of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, Iowa Association of 
the Deaf, Empire State Association of 
the Deaf, the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Advancement of the Deaf, and the 
New England Gallaudet Association of 
the Deaf (the oldest association of the 
Deaf in the country—100 years old) 
were very interesting. All these asso- 
ciations passed resolutions in favor of 


the N.A.D. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
6111 N. Berkeley Blvd. 
Larry N. Yolles, Chairman 


A 


Sobek Adamiec 
Anonymous 


Kenneth A. Blue 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund B. Boatner 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 


Cc 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Cain 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Cohen 
Consolidated Apparel Company 
Charles H. Cory, Jr. 


D 


Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Deitch 
Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
Frank Doctor 

Vito DonDiego 

Mr. and Mrs .Hilbert C. Duning 


E 


Mrs. Anna L. Eickhoff ($110) 
(In memory of her beloved hus- 
band, Arlington J. Eickhoff.) 


F 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Fischer 


G 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Seymour M. Gross 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grossinger, Jr 


H 


James O. Hamersly 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Harper 
Mr. & Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 


lowa Association of the Deaf 
Mr. & Mrs. Casper B. Jacobson 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry Y. Jarvis 


-THE CENTURY CLUB 


Members and Friends of the N.A.D. Donating One Hundred Dollars or 
More Towards a Home Office for the N.A.D. 


K 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. Kannapel 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
Thomas L. Kinsella 
(In memory of his son, Raymond 
Kinsella.) 
Mrs. Edna Kriegshaber 


i 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Lewis 
Mrs. J. Stanley Light 
Mr. and Mrsk Alex Lobsinger 
Milford D. Luden 


M 
Ernest R. Maertz 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Maiworm 
Dr. George M. McClure 
John T. Menzies 


P 
Mr. & Mrs. David Peikoff ($200) 
Dr. Henry A. Perkins 


R 
Mr. & Mrs. Edwin C. Ritchie 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Roberts 


S 
Julius M. Salzer ($110) 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman G. Scarvie 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Edward L. Scouten 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith ($125) 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Stahl 
Stuarts Apparel Company 


T 
Mrs. William A. Tilley 


W 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Laurens Walker 
Mrs. Tom S. Williams ($115) 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy J. Winegar 
Mrs. Charlotte Wuesthoff 
(Deceased) 


Y; 
Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles 
($400 on $700 pledge) 
Mrs. Phillip E. Yolles ($500) } 


Z 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola 
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Friends Helping in the Building of the N.A.D. Endowment Fund 


A 
Adam Hat Stores 
William Afsprung 


Hunter Hanly ................ 
Walter Harnischfeger ......... 
Hearing Aid Lab., Chicago.. 


Eddie Ah@arnitsccncecictis cs sistas 5 Heinemann's Candy Co........ 
Martin L. Albrecht ......... 10 Harry. Hershoff ............... 
Joseph Alexander .......... lO FHixon's, Ines occ s cst octes vtws as 
Alper & Sulake. 02% ioc deals os 5 Dr. J. S. Hollingsworth........ 
IANONYVINOUS nics icitie’ cee miee ete Ul Kenneth’ FE. . Huff. 3.0 cs cces nee 
ANONYMOUS. oo cialeelssceeicieeouies 20 
IAPOX BOX Cou. o. cusiiec da aoe IS RDABE I Migrsy nINGle sist ama ipae et 
Charles Avery” iiccicnicese.us 10 J 
Mrs. Helen W. Jordan........ 
Mrs: Se oRet Balt ec cate vescasus 10: Alfred: Jang, Co. cau oke cds 
Mrs. Gertrude Behrendt..... I K 
Dr. ‘Felix P. Basch). o.i..3.0.- So ilarry: Kaiser yg iccs tein oteeitreitiets 
Wi Ae I BEGHTHOLG es ohne cue ain 25 Mr. & Mrs. Manuel Kaminsky 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Berkowitz.. 25 Mrs. Sylvia B. Katz............ 
Mr. and, Mrs. N. Berkowitz... 50 Louis Katzman ................ 
Benn Berman ..............- 1G Harry” Kristal ti sidz stuns cut ee 
Miss Emma Bisdorf ......... 5 Dr. Jack A. Klieger........... 
li Samuel B. Blanksten ........ 10 Kohler Company .............. 
Dr. S. S. Blankstein ........ 1b WANES (Kelana stan cas csonekys 
Broadway House of Music... 10 E. W. Krueger...............5- 
Mr. and Mrs. Saul Brook.... 3 Mr. and Mrs. P. G. Kuehn.... 
BertiC. \Broude. foc ciisice setae 10° Phillip Kurman-%............. 
Bruskiewitz Funeral Home .. 10 : 
Mrs. Mina Burt ............. L0n ‘Gordon (bark ote. nccenietpslss ess 
Cc Mrs. Bertha Leaf.............. 
Capitol Liquor Co.......... 5 Mr. & Mrs. Harry Leaf........ 


25) ‘Louis: Panella: i. o50 chase 10 
10 Leo Pevsner & Co....... 5 
5 STA oc PRIN psi tests sates cary 10 
15 David Plesser Inc. ....... 10 
i H. C. Prange Co........ 25 
5 Walter J. Reese.......... 10 
LOMA RaORiderticns nites 10 
W. S. Robertson ......... 10 
10. DrciMe Fs iRogersi..ccivcc aa. 25 
Dr. F. F. Rosenbaum...... 5 
10 Rubenstein Bros. 
Bi Jawelty: Soin. +. ccess 10 
Miss Esther Rubin ....... 5 
lO) s\earry. “RUBin scutes Soi’ sle 10 
25 Rev. & Mrs. H. S. Ruther- 
5 FOR ites eiau isi aate ntl aye 
10 S 
| Philip Schaefer........... 15 
5 Miss Ruth Scharf........ 1 
i0 Dr, L. S. Schlocker..... 5 
10 Samuel Schreier ........ 25 
10 James |. Schulhof........ 10 


10 Louis Schwartz & Son.... 5 
10 Raymond Scribner ....... 10 
The Shapiro Foundation.. 50 

10 Shorewood Floral Shoppe 10 
25 W. Silverstone & Co...... 10 
25 Mrs. Sam Singer......... 5 
5 Smartwear-Emma Lange .. a 
0 


Charles F. Cellarius ........ 10 Dr. Harold W. Lenit.......... 
Ghainis ‘Bell (Con: vicieolecs LOAD HOSCar sa hOnite dene caietiace 5 Mrs. D. A. Snyder........ 
T. A. Chapman Co........... 10 Mr. & Mrs. Edward A. Leopold 30 Dr. W. M. Sonnenburg.... | 
Mr. & Mrs. Marvin B. Mr. & Mrs. Harry LeVine 20 Bernard Soref ............ 10 
Glattarbuck ciascanuissieus 25 Leonard LeVine .......... 10 Mr. & Mrs. H. E. Soref.. 25 
John °C. Cleaver.......60..+'s 10 Phillip LeVine ............ 60 Mr. & Mrs. Milton Soref 50 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis Cohen..... 5 Willard LeVine ........... 10 Mr. & Mrs. Norman Soref. 20 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred D. Cox 50 Alfred M. Levin......... 10 Samuel M, Soref.......... 10 
2] TTT a) Rab | Re ai ee oreo! 5 Robert A. Lewenauer..... 10 South Bend NAD Night..10.94 
D Dr. N. D. Lieberfarb BPP De WSDOAKGR: wes sib cesses 5 
DAvidh Daten eer ch8 cass s,ceco0's 5 Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Lindman 5. George M. Stern ....... 10 
Deitch Pharmacy... ........ 3. Mr. and Mrs. H. Lindsey. 20 Dr. & Mrs. Elwood A. 
N. H. Jack Dengel ........ 50 IraSlipshttzeciicc utes e 10 Stevenson .........+. 10 
Duning Furniture Co., Inc... 10 Mr. & Mrs. Joseph DEmiGa DetStrausiut seins 10 
Mr. & Mrs. David W. Duning 10 Lipshuiz hi chun bosaete SOn WORN V EIS (OTUTT cicmiases eines 10 
George W. Duning ......... 10 Little Rock Assn. oral 
Walter G. Durian........... 10 Of thar Dearne usnuetes 3. Rocke Testwuide). 2.0.3... 10 
E Mrs. Edna B. Loew ..... 25 ~+‘Trenton, N.J. N.A.D 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Easton 2.50 Los Angeles Club Branchiy cst ccmieees 351.81 
Economy Dry Goods ....... 25 NAD Night ............ 20.20 Dr. Robert Tubesing ..... 10 
Bre Mes Ge senrlichis cites ses 10 | U 
Empire Hat Works, Inc...... 10 Jack Manheim ........... 10 Union League of the Deaf 25 
PLATT. Wer EATEN EONS cc srertic sia s 3s 10 Al Mayerson ............ 5 Ber Urich Gowen. wsise0 8 15 
Sam Ettinger 0 00% 60.6 vie vivieece 10 Wm. Lewis McGee ...... 10 p Vv 
Mrs. Sam Ettinger .........- 50 Wm. R. McGowan ....... 25 (G.iK. Vialln. i.e cee tees 10 
i Alice Jane McVYan....... 10 Miss Hedwig Volp....... 5 
PAZ OIS i seats sauna wel arenes See 15 Hotel Medford .......... 10 WwW 
Samuel Feldman & Son.. 10 Morris Melman ........... 5 Wald Opticians, Inc...... 10 
Fort Worth NAD Night...... 30 Alan N. Mendleson ...... 10 Richard L. Weil.......... 10 
Mr. & Mrs. Carl O. Friend... 5 Daniel Michels........... 10)". SDricRe Re Wellerescescc0 10 
G Milwaukee N.A.D. Mr. and Mrs. John Wetzler.. 
Gemco Diamond Co 5 NIGHT ince ene 82.17 Rabbi & Mrs. D. H. Wice 10 
Dr. L. A. Gerlach. 10 Mr. & Mrs. E. H. Mosler. 25 Mrs. A. R. Wingeld.......... 
D. E. Goldich... 10 Elizabeth Moss........... 10 Wingrove Oil Co......... 10 
S. Gottlieb ...... 5 N Mrs. Irving Winston...... 10 
Grand Apparel tele 50 Newman & Marcus...... 5 Wis. Independent Oil..... 5 
Mr. & Mrs. F, Grayson 10 Roy F. Nilson ........... 1 Wis. Jewish Chronicle.... 10 
Great A&P Tea Co. 25 Northern Furniture Co.... 10 Y 
a ee 1) Nunn Bush Shoe Co....... 10 P. Roberta Yolles......... 10 
bec Oe, ° Robert A. Yolles.......... 10 
Jess E .Gross Co. 25 
Omaha Club of the Deaf.... 
H. T. Grossman Co.. 10 fee : i “. 
Mrs. D. J. Gutmann... 2 O'Reilly-White, Inc. ..... 10. Zimmerman Printing Co... 5 
H P Emanuel Zola ..........- 5 
Dred. Es Habbois.d iccnsisc.cs oes 10 M. Je Palakow? is... eu. 10 Dr. David J. Zubatsky.... 10 


PLEDGES.. 


$100 AND OVER 


Mr. and Mrs. Reuben |. Altizer ($5) 

Mr. & Mrs. Harold K. Andrews, 
Sr. ($25) 

Mr. & Mrs. Franz L. Ascher ($10) 

Mr. & Mrs. Gottlieb Bieri ($1) 

Miss Emma Lucille Bowyer 

Miss Mary M. Brigham 

Mrs .Byron B. Burnes ($30) 

S. Robey Burns ($60) 

Mr. & Mrs. E. D. Cameron ($5) 

Mr. & Mrs. Sam B. Craig ($50) 

Mr. & Mrs. Rogers Crocker ($1) 


Henry P. Crutcher ($20) 

Darwin Harold Culver $(I1) 

Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Cummings ($20) 
Arnold Lee Daulton ($10) 

Mr. & Mrs. James Davis ($20) 
Mr. & Mrs. LeRoy Davis, Sr. ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. John A. DeLance ($10) 
Patricia & Sammy Dorsey ($10) 
Dr. & Mrs. Leonard M. Elstad 

Mr. & Mrs. Morris Fahr ($10) 

John Galvan ($5) 

Mr. & Mrs. George D: Hall ($20) 
Robert A. Halligan, Jr. ($1) 

Mr. & Mrs. R. B. Heacock ($10) 
Clarence R. Heffernan 

Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Hemstreet ($5) 
Mr. & Mrs. Edward M. Hetzel 

Mr. & Mrs. Hopeto 

Mrs. Petra F. Howard ($25) 


(Figures in pare 


Francis F .Huffman ($10) 
Miss Margaret Jackson ($25) 
Miss Margaret E. Jackson (25 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs ($40) 
Jerold M. Jordan ($50) 
Mr. & Mrs. John A. Kelly ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. Jack L. Kondell ($30) 
Mr. & Mrs. Leo H. Kuehn 
($20 on $700 Pledge) 
Mr. & Mrs. Malcolm H. Laura 
($1 on $200 Pledeg) 
Mr. & Mrs. Percy W. Ligon ($10) 
Charles Loughran 
Mr. & Mrs. Al T. Love ($5) 
Mr. & Mrs. Bill A. Lucas 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis B. Massey ($30) 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas A. Mayes ($5) 
Mr. & Mrs. Bert E. Maxson ($40) 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank H. Mescol ($5) 
Mr. & Mrs. A. H. Migatz ($20) 
Waldo Milligan ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. D. E. Mudgett ($15) 
Mrs. Helen M. Nathanson 
Mr. & Mrs. R. B. Mynatt ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Peard ($40) 
Mrs. Lena G. Peters 
Mr. & Mrs. W. Poshusta ($10) 
Mrs. Ethel Poska ($10) 
Robert W. Reinemund ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred M. Rines ($20) 
Mr. & Mrs. Albert J. Rose 


nthesis indicate amount paid 


on pledge of $100 unless otherwise indicated) 


Claude H. Samuelson ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. F. Schaefer, Sr. 


$25 
Me & Kies Herbert Schreiber ($20) 
S. E. Scott ($30) 
Mr. & Mrs. C. F. Simmons ($10) 
Donald M. Simonds ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. F. L. Sparks, Jr. ($23) 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy J. Stewart ($50) 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Sullivan ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. H. Lynn Sutcliffe ($5) 
Mr. & Mrs. John M. Tubergen, Jr. 


Mr. & Mrs. Adolphus E. Yoder ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles ($374 
on $700 Pledge) 


Julius Wiggins ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. Boyce R. Williams ($20) 


UP TO $100 


Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Armao 
($20 on $60 Pledge) 

Mr. & Mrs. Albert S. Heyer 
($10 on $50 Pledge) 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter J. Hodgson 
($5 on $50 Pledge) 

Charles B. Terry ($10 Pledge) 

Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Tubergen, Jr. 


($15) 
Mr. & Mrs. Edward Vigeant 
($50 Pledge) 
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Public Relations at Work 


In another report on the N.A.D. 
pages mention is made of the assistance 
rendered by the American Bureau of 
Public Relations in combating a move- 
ment to establish an oral day school for 


the deaf in Washington, D. C. 


This is one instance in which the pub- 
lic relations firm has provided the 
N.A.D. with expert counsel. It is but 
one of a number of occasions when the 
N.A.D. has benefited from the exper- 
ience and skill possessed by the men 
in the public relations office. 


As was to be expected, the public re- 
lations officials found it necessary to 
spend about two months exploring the 
field and studying the problems con- 
fronting the deaf. It was their first con- 
tact with the deaf and they found it 
necessary to familiarize themselves with 
conditions new to them. Within the 
short time they have been working with 
the N.A.D. they have availed themselves 
of numerous sources of information on 
the deaf, and they have developed a re- 
markable understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the problems at hand. 


The ultimate objective in enlisting 
the aid of public relations experts was 
(and still is) to publicize the need of a 
home office for the N.A.D. so that a 
successful campaign for funds could be 
carried on. The American Bureau of 
Public Relations has already completed 
one step in that direction. 


In addition to its efforts in behalf 
of the fund, the AB of PR has been 
active on other projects. For example, 
it has helped prepare a large number of 
letters directed to manufacturers of 
hearing aids who confuse the deaf with 
the hard of hearing in their advertis- 
ing. The main purpose behind this is 
to eliminate much of the confusion 
among the general public, which results 
from the misleading advertising. 


For some time there has been a grow- 
ing fester in New Jersey, where an or- 
ganization has been soliciting money 
purporting to establish some kind of 
factory for the employment of deaf 
workmen. This appears to be but an 
organized racket even worse than ped- 
dling. The public relations people have 
been cooperating with N.A.D. officials 
in an effort to stamp out this racket. 


All publicity designed to tell the truth 
about the deaf contributes to the cause 
for which the N.A.D. is working. The 
American Bureau of Public Relations 
during the next two years will grind out 
a great volume of such helpful material. 
All the deaf can be of help in this effort 
by watching for any kind of statement 
in print which gives an incorrect im- 
pression as to the deaf, and sending 
clippings to the Bureau, 121 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Wes ey Lauritsen, Editor 


Conference of Educators, Ministers, and Leaders of the Deaf 


ih SAY THAT A CONFERENCE or a 
convention was a success is too trite an 
expression to mean much. The confer- 
ence that is the subject of this report 
was more than that—it was a lasting 
stimulus to attain the purpose for which 
it was called—the social and religious 
welfare of the deaf. The dynamic spirit 
that pervaded it during the single day 
on which its sessions were held, at 
Raleigh, N.C., August 5th, was carried 
therefrom by those who attended it and 
should bring results. 

The Conference was the first recorded 
meeting of its kind—a three-in-one get- 
together of school executives, ministers 
and other leaders seeking the welfare 
of the deaf—but not the last, its leaders 
having declared at its final session that 
it should be a permanent organization. 

The opening feature of the Confer- 
ence on August 4th was a zestful, get- 


By J. H. McFaRLANE 


acquainted reception at Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church, which was so well attended, 
delegates having. come from many out- 
side states, that it reminded us of the 
gatherings at our national conventions. 
And the hospitality shown throughout 
the Conference—that was unforgettably 
Southern. 

The meeting place of the Conference, 
the ballroom of the finest hotel in Ra- 
leigh, was filled during the day’s ses- 
sions, and interest in the proceedings 
continued unabated. 

At the opening meeting the chairman, 
Superintendent W. Laurens Walker of 
the South Carolina School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, introduced Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, a successful business man 
of Raleigh and a leader of the North 
Carolina deaf, with whom he had la- 
bored to make the Conference possible. 
In behalf of the deaf of his state Mr. 


Robertson extended a welcome that 
made everybody present feel at home, 
and after an appreciative response by 
Mr. Ross A. Johnson, a leader of the 
deaf of Atlanta, the introductory ad- 
dress of the program for the morning 
was in order. 

“The Purpose of the Conference” was 
impressively defined by Dr. Carl E. 
Rankin, Superintendent of the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, who de- 
scribed the occasion of the coming 
together for the Conference as a historic 
one, and expressed the hope that the 
meeting might result in “a more exten- 
sive study of the spiritual and social 
needs of our people.” 

Five general problems concerning the 
spiritual and social welfare of deaf 
people were listed by him as suggestive 
of discussion. The “central problem” as 
stated by him is their relationship to 


Leaders of the Conference. Front row. |. to r.: J. M. Robertson, general chairman and teacher of Mabel Haynes Bible Class; Dr. Mary Lynch 
Johnson, Dean of English Dept., Meredith College; Mrs. M. J. Carter, Teacher, Presbyterian Bible Class of the Deaf; Rev. J. W. Stallings, 
Superintendent Christian Fellowship of the Deaf; J. H. McFarlane, retired teacher and editor of the Alabama Messenger; O. G. Carrell, 
formerly editor and publisher, Wilmington (N.C.) Post; Ben Hoffmeyer, principal, N. C. School for Deaf; Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president, 
Gallaudet College; Miss Carrie L. Hayes, former teacher, N. C. School. 


Back row, |. to r.: Dr. Egbert N. Peller, Superintendent, N. C. School for the Blind and Deaf; Wm. J. McClure, Asst. Supt. Tennessee School 
for Deaf; Ross A. Johnson, Leader, Freeman Bible Class of the Deaf; Dr. Carl A. Rankin, Superintendent, N. C. School for Deaf; Rev. 
Robert C. Fletcher, rector, Birmingham (Ala.) Episcopal Church for the Deaf; Dr. Joseph E. Healy, Superintendent Virginia School for Deaf; 
Dr. Clarence J. Settles, President, Florida School for Deaf; W. Laurens Walker, Superintendent, S. C. School for Deaf. 
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God, related problems being what one 
is to believe about God, about Jesus 
Christ, and what his attitude should be 
toward the Bible as the Word of God. 
Some of the social problems to which 
he referred in his address are those of 
loneliness—where deaf people live on 
farms or at a distance from centers of 
population—of home-making, and prob- 
lems caused by economic difficulties. 


Discussion of the theme of the Con- 
ference, “The Moral, Social and Re- 
ligious Welfare of the Deaf,” was led 
by the ministers to the deaf. In the 
papers read during their period and in 
the discussions that followed the dom- 
inant influence of the deaf child’s 
schooling and the supreme importance 
of his eternal welfare were emphasized. 


Rev. Robert C. Fletcher, Episcopal 
missionary to the deaf of the Southern 
States, delivered a pithy address on 
character building in which he enumer- 
ated nine likeable qualities of character 
and nine that are repellent. Such char- 
acteristics as appreciativeness, com- 
radeship and kindliness were stressed 
by him as essential to being helpful to 
others. The distinction between kind- 
ness and kindliness was pointed out by 
him—a distinction that may mark the 
difference between a likeable person 
and one who is despised. 

The need of inculcating in the minds 
of the deaf the truths of God’s Holy 
Word was emphasized by Rev. J. W. 
Stallings, superintendent of the Chris- 
tian Deaf Fellowship. He expressed his 
conviction that the spiritual needs of 
the deaf should be given first consid- 
eration—that their moral and _ social 
needs would then be less of a problem. 


Like some of the other speakers at 


the Conference, Mr. Stallings found 
something lacking in the religious train- 
ing given in our schools for the deaf—a 
lack that in his opinion leaves many of 
our pupils without a “wholesome fear 
of God,” though he admitted that with- 
out a “proper personnel” to instill such 
reyerence we cannot expect the schools 
to do more than they are. 

Another group of deaf leaders fol- 
lowed the ministers in the discussion 
of the theme of the day. Mr. O. G. 
Carrell, one of the few deaf writers 
who have attained distinction in the 
newspaper field, who lead the discus- 
sion, was introduced by Mr. Egbert N. 
Peeler, superintendent of the North 
Carolina School for Negro Deaf. 

Looking back to the founding of the 
first permanent American school for the 
deaf, 133 years ago, Mr. Carrell ex- 
pressed his belief that “the future 
worldly success and happiness of the 
deaf is closely interlocked with the 
moral uplift begun in the schools.” _ 

The speaker called attention approv- 
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ingly to the high standard for eligibility 
to the teaching profession required by 
our schools and expressed regret that 
as much could not be said of the 
employment of supervisors in these 
schools. He submitted a criticism of 
the custom in some schools for the deaf 
of employing “housemothers” who have 
no knowledge of the sign language. 
Mr. O. W. Underhill, director of the 
vocational department of the North 
Carolina school, next took up the dis- 


It has been my habit for many 
years to take my holiday where I 
was warmly greeted by associates 
of the religious, educational, voca- 
tional and fraternal societies in 
both the United States and Canada. 
There is always 
something of 
interest for me 
in the atmos- 
phere of fellow- 
ship I meet 
with here and 
there. One 
might say it is 
memory, and so 
the poet — “I 
remember, | remember the places 
where I was associated from the 
day when the light entered into my 
soul.” 

I would call it a sense of fellow- 
ship—that element which sweetens 
the atmosphere and enters like fra- 
grance into the soul. The spirits are 
there to greet me—the soul—part 
of old friends, brothers, — sisters, 
parents. The communion of Saints 
is a mystical certainty. 

“We know only one spot in the 
world,” says Lord Tweedsmuir, 
“the scene of childhood.” True 
enough, but there is a brooding of 
something more than loneliness if 
all persons whom we have known 
on the spot have left it. The soul 
wants souls to meet with. We have 
capacity for this soul meeting. So 
have others and both have long- 
ings: its fulfilment is fellowship. 
The original disciples sounded a 
deep note of life when they put 
down the words “we have fellow- 
ship one with another.” Indeed 
they could find no more fond name 
for their meeting and dining to- 
gether than “The Fellowship.” 

They met from day to day and 
from house to house. Can we think 
of anything more delightfully sa- 
cred than their converse with each 
other as they worked side by side 


REV. A. H. STAUBITZ 


cussion as a deaf leader of the deaf. A 
veteran instructor of the deaf, Mr. 
Underhill spoke from long experience 
in the making of what he termed “the 
finished product” of our schools—the 
deaf citizen. 

Pointing out three problems in the 
religious education of the deaf, Mr. 
Underhill commented on (1) the 
dwindling number of teachers capable 
of imparting the Gospel to school chil- 
dren so that they can comprehend it; 


Sermon of the Month ... The Christian Fellowship 


Rev. Aucustus H. Strausirz 
Cameron Methodist Church of the Deaf 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


in pagan surroundings? The bur- 
den would lighten as they whis- 
pered “The Fellowship is meeting 
tonight” at the home of this friend 
or that “and we must be there.” 
The Fellowship was a word for the 
soul of the Church and _ probably 
its earliest name as an assembly. 

It was one of the ways of Jesus 
to take the common things of life 
and adapt them to uncommon use. 
He began on the level and moved 
upward. He did no violence to hu- 
man nature. On the contrary, He 
adopted it in tote. He entered into 
it in reality: It was His human na- 
ture as it is: ours. He seemed to 
like its little ways: having friends, 
for example. He had scarcely left 
home to go teaching when He be- 
gan to make friends. A great deal 
is said of His first friends; their 
names are given as Andrew, Peter, 
Phillip, Nathaniel. And the story is 
told of how He met them and in- 
vited them to accompany Him. And 
so they did—this was the origin of 
The Fellowship. 

So it appears that Jesus was no 
hermit, hiding in a cave. He felt 
the need of friends: there is no 
greater mistake than to think of 
Jesus as The Alone. There were 
times of course when He kept to 
himself—the night He stayed in the 
mountain to pray, for example; but 
that is normal; a man who is never 
apart by himself in prayer is less 
than normal. It is noteworthy that 
when He came down the hill on that 
occasion He issued an invitation to 
twelve men who might be “with 
Him.” From the alone-ness to to- 
gether-ness He moved quietly but 
with certainty. And one day much 
later He spoke to them in confi- 
dence: He said, “I call you friends.” 
Ah! That it is, that aching in His 
human heart, that call for friend- 
ship, that longing for human affec- 
tion. 
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(2) the multiplicity of school activities 
that distract the student’s attention from 
the religious side of his education; (3) 
the fostering of a spirit of dependence 
in our residential schools by providing 
for their material needs while they 
have little opportunity to practice 
siving. In view of these unfavorable 
conditions Mr. Underhill deemed the 
responsibility of educators in “mould- 
ing educational opportunities for the 
deaf of tomorrow” to be very great. 

The third of the second group of 
deaf leaders to discuss the welfare of 
the deaf, Mr. Ross A. Johnson, re- 
marked on the inadequate number of 
Sunday schools for the deaf in Georgia 
aside from that of the state school for 
the deaf. He further stated that two of 
the five Sunday schools are poorly at- 
tended. As many of the students of the 
Georgia School are from farms, so he 
stated, they are deprived of the 
privilege of attending Sunday classes 
especially for the deaf during the sum- 
mer vacation and after graduation. 

At the afternoon session of the Con- 
ference, Mr. Joseph E. Healy, superin- 
tendent of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, introduced Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad, president of Gal- 
laudet College, as the first speaker. Mr. 
Elstad centered his address on the phase 
of the Conference theme that received 
the most attention from its speakers, 
his address being an illuming an- 
swer to his challenging question, “What 
can we do to encourage a better re- 
ligious life among the deaf?” In brief, 
the answer to the question, as given by 
Dr. Elstad, is an awakened interest in 
the religious needs of the deaf and the 
kindling of an interest in_ religion 
among the children of our schools. To 
accomplish this, as pointed out by him, 
spiritual vision is necessary. 

Although, as intimated by Dr. Elstad, 
we cannot expect the same program of 
religious training in our state schools 
that we find in church schools, a careful 
selection of teachers qualified to give 
such training would do much for the 
religious life of the pupils. Then, as 
further intimated by him, there is an 
opportunity to teach religion by ex- 
ample in our schools that should be 
taken advantage of. Hence the church 
affiliations of members of the staff of 
a school should be of concern to its 
superintendent. 

The views of another educator on the 
subject of the discussion were given by 
Dr, Clarence J. Settles, president of the 
Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. He enunciated the basic truth 
that “religion and education are the 
corner stones of our country,” and in- 
dicated the value of these indispensable 
supports of our social order by remark- 
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This is a typical confirmation class. Last spring clergymen of all faiths who minister to the 
students in our schools for the deaf confirmed large clases who had completed the tudy of 
the catechism. This class of sixteen was confirmed at the Ephphatha Church in Faribault, 


Minnesota. 


ing that “no one wants to establish a 
home in a community that does not 
have a church or a good school.” 

Dr. Settles told about a plan that is 
being carried out in Florida for the 
establishment of interdenominational 
Sunday school classes in the large cities 
of Florida. Such classes are in operation 
in Miami and Jacksonville, where, Dr. 
Settles stated, the pastor delivers the 
message and it is interpreted for the 
deaf. 

In the final discussion of the theme 
of the Conference, Dr. William J. 
McClure, principal of the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, stressed the devel- 
opment of good character as the most 
important thing a school can do for its 
students. That our residential schools 
have a great responsibility in the dis- 
charge of this duty was pointed out. 

The encouraging fact that many of 
our Schools for the deaf, with the assis- 
tance of our “silent” missionaries, now 
provide more adequately than formerly 
for the religious needs of their pupils 
was brought out by Dr. McClure. 

At the same time, he expressed the 
opinion that, with few exceptions, our 
schools are not giving their pupils nor- 
mal social training. An instance of their 
failure in this respect was cited by him 
in the “teacher-planned and_teacher- 
dominated” social affairs for the pupils 
of these schools. 

A collection was taken to help defray 
the cost of printing the report of the 
meeting, including the addresses deliv- 
ered there, but as it has been found 
that these contributions will not cover 
the cost, those who wish to get copies 
of the proceedings may send voluntary 
contributions to Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
P. O. Box 1921, Raleigh, N.C. 


Father Reilly Honored 

Rev. William F. Reilly, the Director 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing for 
the Archdiocese of San Francisco, was 
honored on Wednesday evening, June 
14, 1950, at dinner at the Del Mar 
Restaurant in San Francisco. The occa- 
sion was the celebration of the 20th 
anniversary of Father Reilly’s ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Father Reilly’s 
family, Father Michael O’Brien, and his 
mother, Mrs. Ann O’Brien, Dr. Elwood 
A. Stevenson, superintendent of the 
California School for the Deaf, and 
many of Father’s friends among the 
deaf and hard of hearing were present 
at the surprise dinner. Among the 
group were seven young couples whom 
Father married, and whom he had met 
through his work at the St. Joseph’s 
School for the Deaf, Hawthorne School, 
Oakland, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, and the Gough School, San 
Francisco. Father Reilly has spent 18 
of his 20 years as a Catholic priest 
with the deaf and hard of hearing and 
is beloved by all. This dinner was in 
appreciation of his many years of faith- 
ful and loving service. 


RETIRE Ad 65) 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION ADOPTS MODEL RESOLUTIONS 


The California Association of the 
Deaf, convening at Santa Monica, Sep- 
teber 1-4, adopted a set of resolutions 
which drew much favorable comment 
because of the ground they covered and 
because they were especially well writ- 
ten. They are being printed herewith in 
full, in the belief that other state associ- 
ations might profit from studying them. 

Toivo Lindholm, of Los Angeles, was 
elected president of the association, suc- 
ceeding Walter Lester, of Berkeley. 

WHEREAS, the California Association of 
the Deaf in convention assembled, cognizant 
of the many problems affecting the continued 
happiness and welfare of its members and 
having considered circumstances bearing up- 


on each problem, declares the following to 
be its 


RESO L UT ITO NS: 


WHEREAS, the continued enjoyment of 
our status in society is directly dependent 
upon the extent of the facilities for, the 
scope and quality of our education; there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED: the Association call 
to the attention of all proper authorities the 
urgent need for additional facilities for the 
education of the deaf in California, and urge 
every effort be made to expedite the con- 
struction of the planned new State Residen- 
tial School for the deaf children of Southern 
California at Riverside, and the speedy com- 
pletion of all construction at the State School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley. 

WHEREAS, the centralization of schools 
has long been recognized by all competent 
school authorities as the most efficient and 
economical way of assuring every child an 
education in schools completely and ade- 
quately staffed, equipped and programmed, 
and 

WHEREAS, there are presently laws in 
California which, in effect, encourage the 
re-establishment of obsolete “little red school 
houses” for the education of handicapped 
deaf children of California, and 

WHEREAS, the competent education of 
deaf children requires a multiple approach 
system of education, extensive facilities and 
concentration of expert personnel which 
could not and would not be available in such 
one class schools; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED: the Association pro- 
test the inclusion of deaf children in any 
such program for the education of the handi- 
capped and demand the exemption of deaf 
children from provisions of all such laws. 

WHEREAS, countless opportunities are 
available for people of normal hearing to 
continue their education throughout adult 


life, 

WHEREAS, the handicap of deafness pre- 
cludes the adult deaf from freely participat- 
ing in these opportunities for continued 
growth and economic readjustment, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED: the Association urge 
that provision be made for classes exclusive- 
ly for deaf adults at existing centers for the 
education of the deaf. 

BE IT RESOLVED: the cooperation of the 
Offices of Vocational Rehabilitation through 
Mr. Valentine A. Becker, Dr. Tom L. Ander- 
son and others be sought. 

WHEREAS, educators universally recog- 
nize that all children differ individually in 
every manner and the ability of deaf chil- 
dren to learn to speak and read lips is like- 
wise variable with the individual, and 

WHEREAS, the education of deaf chil- 
dren can be and has been retarded in 
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countless cases by stubborn insistence on 
such mono-method of communication regard- 
less of demonstrated inability of children to 
advance scholastically thereby, and 

WHEREAS, a great amount of sensation- 
ally dishonest publicity has appeared extoll- 
ing the alleged results of such mono-method 
to the confusion of parents of deaf children 
and the public at large; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, the Association con- 
tinue the campaign to focus public attention 
upon such educationally unsound practices 
and denounce sensationalism in the educa- 
tion of the deaf as a fraud, the result of 
which can only be the illiteracy of some deaf 
children so ensnared. 

WHEREAS, the more efficient and effec- 
tive education of California’s deaf children 
could be promoted by the friendly coopera- 
tion of all persons, schools and agencies 
concerned; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, the Association urge: 

1. A closer and more integrated relation- 
ship between day and residential schools. 

2. A freer interchange of ideas and _ tech- 
niques of educating the deaf. 

3. Evaluation of methods and results by 
consultation with the adult deaf and_ their 
achievement in after school life. 

4. A freer interchange of pupil personnel 
between schools to achieve the maximum 
realization of pupil potential. 

5. The complete and thorough training of 
all teachers instead of indoctrination in any 
specific methods or approach to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

WHEREAS, the efforts of the deaf of 
Southern California and their friends have 
resulted in passage of legislation which will 
eventually assure at Riverside a new state 
residential school for deaf children, 

BE IT RESOLVED, the Association ex- 
press its thanks to Governor Earl Warren 
during whose administration the legislation 
was enacted; the Legislature of California 
which saw the need for the school and made 
appropriation therefor; the sponsors of the 
legislation in the Assembly; and the countless 
organizations and individuals. 


WHEREAS, the Almighty God in His in- 


- finite wisdom has seen fit to take from us 


Perry E. Seely whose labors in no small way 
have resulted in legislation to construct a 
new state residential school, 

BE IT RESOLVED, the Association ex- 
press its deep sense of loss in his passing 
and record in the minutes of the Association 
its appreciation of his labors. 

BE IT ALSO RESOLVED, that the Asso- 
ciation express its deep sense of loss, since 
the last biennium, in the passing of Mr. 
Monroe Jacobs, a trustee, and a_ charter 
member of the CAD; and of Mrs. Alice 
Terry, past president of the CAD; and of 
Mr. Emory Vinson, also a past president and 
a staunch member to the last. 

WHEREAS, the nefarious activities of a 
small number of pseudo and bona fide deaf 
peddlers malodorously reflect upon the char- 
acters of all the deaf, 

BE IT RESOLVED, a permanent Commit- 
tee be established to study the problem of 
beggar-peddlers and recommend steps and 
prepare legislation towards eventually sup- 
pressing the practice. 

WHEREAS, the California Association of 
the Deaf is concerned with the: continued 
happiness, education and welfare of the deaf, 

WHEREAS, other organizations of the deaf 
have made noteworthy contributions to these 
common aims during the biennium; there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, the Association en- 
dorse all such efforts and specifically ap- 
plaud— 


1. The National Association of the Deaf 
for ably espousing the cause of the deaf in 
the columns of THe SILENT WorKER. 

2. The American Federation of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped for its highly successful 
and very helpful: “Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week.’ 

3. The Ohio Federation of Organizations 
of the Deaf for its successful efforts to obtain 
a new fire-proof school for Ohio’s neglected 
deaf children. 

4. THe CavA.ier: for its national coverage 
of news of the Deaf. 

5. The efforts of the N.A.D. to raise a fund 
for a permanent home office. 

WHEREAS, defamatory charges were 
brought against the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley which, after investigation, 
were declared base and groundless; there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, the Association re- 
joice and concur in the verdict, and thank 
Dr. Herbert Stolz for his prompt and able 
handling of the case. 

WHEREAS, the California Association of 
the Deaf believes it could be of greater serv- 
ice through closer and mutually cooperative 
relationship with local organizations of the 
deaf; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED: Membership in the 
Association be extended to all such organi- 
zations through afhliation with the California 
Association of the Deaf, and, 

BE IT RESOLVED: A committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare forthwith amendments 
and/or alterations of the constitution and 
by-laws of the Association and present same 
to the Board of Directors of the Association. 

WHEREAS, the California Association of 
the Deaf has experienced two years’ success- 
ful growth largely due.to certain groups and 
individuals who exerted themselves in behalf 
of the aims and objectives of the Association 
beyond all reasonable expectation; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, the Association extend 
special thanks to:— 

1. The officers, standing and special com- 
mittees for their able conduct of the affairs 
of the Association during the biennium. 

2. The Convention Committee chairmanned 
by Mrs. Willa Dudley; the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Santa Monica; the Management at 
the Hotel Miramar and the speakers and 
special guests of the Association. 

3. The Los Angeles Club of the Deaf; the 
Hollywood Club of the Deaf; the Long Beach 
Club of the Deaf for promoting and spon- 
soring fund raising campaigns. 

WHEREAS, the California Association of 
the Deaf, desirous that its friends and all 
proper persons should know its considered 
reaction to the many problems confronting the 
membership of the Association as embodied 
in these resolutions; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED: Copies of these resolu- 
tions be prepared and distributed to Governor 
Earl Warren, Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Dr. Her- 
bert Stolz, Mr. Francis Doyle, Mr. Harry 
Hicker, Mr. William Whitlock, Assemblymen 
John Babbage and Elwyn S. Bennett, Mr. 
Charles B. O’Neill, Mr. Ben Asin, Mr. Phillip 
Boyd, Dr. Elwood Stevenson, Mr. Valentine 
A. Becker, Dr. Tom L. Anderson, Mr. Boyce 
Williams, Mr. Hilbert C. Duning, Mr. Alan 
Crammatte, Mr. Paul Strachan, Dr. Powrie 
V. Doctor, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Mrs. H. T. 
Poore, Mr. Byron B. Burnes, the Editor of the 
Santa Monica Outlook, Mrs. Perry E. Seely, 
and to all others as may have a legitimate 
interest and right thereto. 

THE COMMITTEE 

Toivo Lindholm, Chairman 
James T. Flood 

Caroline H. Burnes 
Wilbur Gledhill 
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inging Wale: the nation 


Mrs. Geraldine Fail, News Editor, has 
acquired the services of two capable assist- 
ants. Serving the Eastern States region is: 

Miss Edith C. J. Allerup 
35 West 82nd St. 
New York 24, -N. Y. 

Assistant News Editor for the Central 
States is: 

Miss Harriett Booth 
5937 Olive St. 
Kansas City 4, Mo. 


Correspondents living in these areas are 
asked to send their news to the Assistant 
News Editor serving their states. 


Information about births, deaths, mar- 
riages and engagements should be mailed 
to the Vital Statistics Editor: 

Mrs. Richard J. Jones 
1420 E. I5th St. 
Des Moines 16, lowa 

Deadline for news is the 25th of each 
month. The News Editor may be addressed 
at 2532 Jackson St., Long Beach 10, Calif. 


Arkansas Centennial Sees 


First Post-War Reunion 

The Arkansas School for the Deaf 
Alumni Association held its first  re- 
union in ten years, July 1 to 4, 1950. 
The reunion was held at the School for 
the Deaf in Little Rock. Since the school 
was commemorating the hundredth an- 
niversary of its founding, the affair was 
a joint celebration. 

Earl L. Bell, Jackson, Miss., presided 
over the meeting. 

A record-breaking crowd attended 
the convention. The committees in 
charge are to be lauded for the spec- 
tacular success, both financial and _ so- 
cial, of the reunion. 

A lawn party, banquet and an all-day 
picnic kept the visitors socially happy. 
The remainder of the time was largely 
taken up with business meetings. Presi- 
dent Bell kept these so interesting that 
they were exceptionally well attended. 

At the final business meeting, it was 
voted to hold a reunion every three 
years. The following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing term: Race Drake. 
president; W. T. Walls, first vice-pres.; 
Holland Unger, second vice-pres.; Char- 
lotte Collums, secretary, and Luther C. 
Shibley, treasurer. 

See you in 1953, Arkie! 

—CHARLOTTE COLLUMS 


The majority of the diners pictured are Mis- 
sissippi residents who were guests at the 
Arkansas School's first alumni reunion in a 


decade. 
»———> 
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NEW YORK... 


Frank Nimmo was just starting his 
vacation when his employer, the Water- 
man Pen Co., mover to Seymour, Conn. 
A collection was taken up among the 
Union League members to give to Frank 
before he started on htis job in its new 
location on July 17. 

Miss Rhoda Clark, formerly of Con- 
necticut and more lately of California, 
is back East again, with Hazel Davis of 
Texas, this time with an eye to settling 
on Long Island. They visited the Emer- 
son Romeros in Farmingdale, L. I. 

The Johnny Brakkes are house seek- 
ing, but not in Levittown, L. I., as was 
previously reported via the grapevine. 

Rev. Floyd Possehl’s Lutheran con- 
gregation in Newark, N. J., are making 
plans on a large scale. Included is the 
dedication of a parish hall, that is now 
in construction, on Sept. 10. Another is 
a Christmas pageant and yet another 
will be the Easter story. The Hjalmar 
Borgstrands, Mrs. Marguerite Heil and 
Edith Allerup were New York visitors 
to one of his services on Aug. 13. 

New Yorkers are certainly making 
the most of their summers. Arthur 
Krauskopf went to Quebec; Chauncey 
Crocker to Old Orchard Beach, Maine; 
Mrs. Duncan MacLean to the Bahamas 
with her attractive hearing daughter, 
Margie. 

Marcus Kenner goes every week-end 
to see Mrs. Kenner, who has been stay- 
ing in Atlantic City since early August. 


They are going to Vermont during the 
Labor Day weekend for that New Eng- 
land Gallaudet Association hundredth 
anniversary convention, with the Spen- 
cer Hoags, 

Those who have kept in touch with 
Leo Ahonen since he flew there last July 
say he’s having a grand time in Fin- 
land. He may stay until October. 

Elizabeth Barron is vacationing in 
Prides’ Crossing, Mass., visiting her 
aunt and uncle, the Maitlands. 

While the Louis Blanchards were va- 
cationing in Nantucket, Mass., they took 
time out for an hour’s visit with Joan 
Ernst’s. mother, Mrs. Morris Ernst. 
Joan, incidentally, is in Europe, study- 
ing art with a young group of pseudo 
artists. 

Dot Cadwell went to Portchester, 
Le as 

Muriel Dvorak and Marjorie Osborne 
took a boat to Bermuda, stayed a week 
there, bicycling all over the island, and 
flew back home. They loved every mo- 
ment of it! 

Norma Iverson and her fiance, Peter 
Scanlon, spent their one-week vacation 
visiting as many New York beaches as 
they could. 

The Juan Fonts went to Ottawa, Can- 
ada, to see Rosa Brigham before going 
to Buffalo to attend the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf Convention. 

Minnie Jarmark and her daughter, 
Estelle, went to Florida for two weeks 
at the end of July. 
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Edith Allerup spent a week in Mil- 
ford, N. York, visiting her aunt and 
uncle, the John Mosbaughs. 

Mrs. Margaret Borgstrand and her 
daughter, Magie, went to Canada on a 
leisurely trip. 

Mrs. May Lietchfield and Miss Jessie 
Hicks sailed up the Hudson River to 
Indian Point which they found to be 
quite different from what it used to be. 

Mrs. Mary Marks is keeping the 
home fires burning while her husband 
is convalescing at St. Vincents-Alfred 
Smith Memorial Hospital, which he en- 
tered on July 24. Marcus H. Marks has 
been troubled with varicose veins for 
20 years, and no doctor could cure him 
until some one recommended Dr. Ger- 
ald Pratt, a member of the hospital 
staff who operated on both Mr. Marks’ 
legs on July 28. Dr. Pratt had earned 
renown by operating on an English 
King, according to Mrs. Marks. 

The Brooklyn Protestant Guild of the 
Deaf held a boat outing to Keansburg, 
N. J., on July 22. 

The Walther League of the Deaf held 
a very successful bus outing August 5 
to the Lutheran School for the Deaf in 
Millneck, L. I. Everyone admired the 66 
rooms of the lovely old Dodge mansion. 
The garage, which we learned will be 
converted into a schoolhouse, was a 
joy to behold. Little repair work will be 
necessary, but popular opinion is that 
extra buildings should be erected. The 
opening, scheduled for this Fall, was 
postponed another year due to an in- 
sufficient faculty. This 86 acre estate 
was purchased by the Lutheran Friends 
of the Deaf, Inc. Mr. William Dunker of 
Fort Lee, N. J., is the president of the 
6,000 member organization. He is the 
father of two deaf children. 

Reverend Possehl was discussing the 
subject of faith with his weekly Bible 
class recently. He asked if anyone could 
walk on water as Jesus Christ did. Some 
one piped up with “I could!” Rev. Pos- 
sehl looked askance and drew the reply, 
“when the water’s frozen!” 
KANSAS... 

The George Steinhauers and daugh- 
ter, Patsy, of Leavenworth, took an ex- 
tensive auto trip in July through a num- 
ber of states. In Tulsa, Okla., they vis- 
ited the Ed Hukills; in Dallas, Tex., 
they were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Buddy Allen and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Welch; in St. Louis, Mo., they stayed 
with the Fred Roglitz and took a ride 
on the Mississippi River in Willie Al- 
len’s 100-hp. speedboat. 


WHEN IN KANSAS CITY 
DROP IN AT THE 


Heart of America Club 
For The Deaf 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Open Thursday Nights, Saturdays 
and Sundays 
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Luther and LaVerne Stack, of Bon- 
ner Springs, returned August 11 from 
an auto trip in their 50 Pontiac to Yel- 
lowstone Park and the Black Hills. They 
were given a surprise farewell party at 
the home of the Albert Stacks in Olathe, 
August 24, after which they left for 
Baton Rogue, La., where they will be on 
the staff at the school for the deaf. 
Guests came from Olathe and Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The deaf fishermen of Wichita, had 
good luck at the Foltz place near Eu- 
reka until the rains came. Only Bill 
Wait became disgusted and returned 
home. Guess Bill couldn’t live up to his 
name! 

The new home of Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Whitlock in Hutchinson, will be 
a priceless relic for their future grand- 
children. Raymond, being an adept car- 
penter, did most of the work on the 
three-bedroom, brick house in his spare 
time. A clever speciality is a revolving 
cabinet in the L-shaped built-ins in the 
kitchen, 

The Manhattan picnic, held at the 
City Park July 16, was well attended 
despite the heavy rain the day before. 
A ball game was played in the after- 
noon after which 15 gallons of ice 
cream, bought by all the boys, was con- 
sumed in a short time. 

Mrs. Joe Malm, of Topeka, returned 
home August 18 after a month in Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex., with her sister and 
her family. Their son, Ivan, spent a 
week before starting his summer job 
in Topeka. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Roberts (nee Ruth 
Benoit) and family of Flint, Mich., 
stopped at Indianapolis, Ind., to see 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Norman Brown (nee Ola 


Benoit) and then drove on to St. Louis, 
Mo., to visit Earl’s folks. After a few 
days they motored to Salina, Kan., to 
visit Ruth’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Benoit, until August 6, when they left 
for home. Earl is a teacher and coach 
at the Michigan school. The Roberts 
were seen at the Manhattan picnic. 


Mrs. William Paxton, of Blaine, 
Kans., was a very proud great grand- 
mother at the Manhattan picnic, where 
her three great grandsons, sons of the 
Earl Roberts, were present. Mrs. Pax- 
ton is 85 years of age and still quite 
active. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson Thompson, 
after living in Hutchinson two months, 
have moved to Russell, Kans. 

Robert Jantz, of Pratt, is now work- 
ing in a dry cleaning establishment at 
Hutchinson. 

Mina Munz, of Wichita, was in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., for a weekend with 
her sister. Edward McGuire of Wichita, 
chose Colorado as his vacation spot 
this year, and visited his brother. 

Harold Kistler (formerly of Los An- 


geles) and Harold Nord are employed 
in the construction of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ College field house, with a 
seating capacity of 182,000, at Man- 
hattan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stucky, of Mur- 
dock, have purchased a five-acre tract. 
Henry drives back and forth between 
the new tract and his farm where they 
have lived many years. 

The latest new-car owners in Kansas 
are Edward Foltz, of Eureka, ’51 
Kaiser; William Doonan, of Wichita, 
’50 Chevrolet; Dean Vanatta, of Wichi- 
ta, “49 Buick; Lloyd Brown, of New 
Cambridge, ’50 Chevrolet; and Henry 
Yahn, of Lawrence, 50 Chevrolet. 

William Marra, of Olathe, had a 
pleasant eleven-day stay in Chicago 
during August. His head expanded six 
inches and his shirt buttons popped in 
all directions, because of his dinner date 
with A. L. Roberts, NFSD Pres. While 
in Chicago, William met former Kan- 
sans, John Fuhr, Johns Cummings and 
Thomas Cain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Snyder and 
Mrs. Katherine Magilo of Kansas City, 
Kans., spent two weeks in California 
visiting relatives at Stockton and Los 
Angeles, returning home via Salt Lake 
City and Denver. 

Mrs. William Wilkens, of Leaven- 
worth, who accompanied the Fred Jor- 
dans to the Topeka picnic held August 
20, is learning our sign language fast. 
Mrs. Wilkens, an English deaf girl mar- 
ried to an American soldier, came to the 
United States to live with her husband 
after the war. They have a five-year-old 
daughter who is rapidly learning, too. 
Both seem to like America very much! 

The Topeka picnic was a pleasant one 
for our Kansas correspondent, Pauline 
Conwell, as there were numerous old 
people to meet and new friends to greet. 
Three of the oldest people, Edward 
Barthel of Topeka, John Hembree, of 
Topeka and Mrs. Mary Paxton, of 
Blaine. are each 85 years of age and 
look quite young. They enjoyed visiting 
with other people near their age. The 
oldest Kansas alumna at the picnic was 
Mrs. Mary Paxton, who entered the 
Kansas school in 1875. 

The happiest couple in Kansas, Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Jones, of Osage City, 
celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary at their home. Fifty guests 
helped them eat the three-tiered, yel- 
low decorated cake, which was topped 
with a miniature bridal couple. The 
cake was cut with a solid gold knife, a 
gift of the Smoaks of Leavenworth. All 
the gifts had touches of gold in them. 
The Jones have no living children, and 
still live on the farm where Mr. Jones 
does the chores. 

Irvin A. Fisher, of Olathe, has recov- 
ered from a successful eye operation in 
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a Kansas City, Mo., hospital. He was 
out in three days and is doing well. 
Pressure of other duties have forced 
the Kansas correspondent, Pauline Con- 
well, of Wichita, to turn over the job of 
reporting the Kansas news to Mina 
Munz, also of Wichita. Pauline has en- 
joyed writing for us and we hope all 
those who have news will write to Mina, 


who lives at 203 Osage, Wichita. 


MARYLAND . 


Last February the Glenn Martin 
Company presented five-year service 
pins to Sam McCarthy, Michael Stefano- 
wicz, and James Di Angelo. Sam, a tool 
designer, was recently promoted from 
Class B to Class A. There being no 
course in engineering at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, from which he received a scholar- 
ship, he went to Marshall College in 
West Virginia, his native state. He stud- 
ied there two years and then attended 
the University of Virginia for two years. 
He gave up college work on account of 
the war. He came to Baltimore in 1943 
and joined the Glenn Martin force, 
where he has been on and off ever since, 
working his way up from Class D. 

A program called “Night of Fun,” 
and directed by Leroy Amberg, was 
held at the Silent Oriole Club on June 
24. Included were several amusing 
games such as potato paring, needle 
threading, baby dressing (little Terry 
Blumenthal’s life-size baby doll of rub- 
ber was used in this game), balloon 
busting, two nonsensical playets, and a 
crazy hat contest. Elizabeth Moss was 
awarded a prize for the craziest hat (a 
hatbox edged with a pair of shoes, a 
pair of gloves, a scarf, and a handker- 
chief); Mrs. Marie McCarthy, for the 
most beautiful headpiece (a little china 
doll in a crocheted dress); and Jokn 
Geiger, for the most original headgear 
(a white skull cap decorated with the 
toy kitchen utensils his wife used when 
she was a little girl). The affair was a 
big success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sullivan of 
Clarendon, Virginia, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Weinstein of Baltimore, were 
among the proud parents at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland on June 10, when 
Dean, the oldest son of the former 
couple, and Melvin, the son of the lat- 
ter, received their degrees. The elder 
Sullivans and Weinsteins were school- 
mates at the Maryland School for the 
Deaf between 1903 and 1917. 

Rudoph Hines of the West Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Robert Stanley of 


Los Angeles Club of 
the Deaf, Inc. 


3218!/ S. Main Street 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. Eves. 
All Welcome NO PEDDLERS 
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Committee Members and Guest Speakers at the Michigan Convention. Front row, |. to r.: 
Mrs. Nathan P. Henick, Mrs. Weldon E. Stover, Mrs. John P. Maupin, Mrs. Sylvester Moran, 
Mrs, Carl A. Park, Mrs. Elmer E. Anderson, Mrs. Doris Bowen (interpreter), and Mrs. Max 


A. Stewart. 


Middle row: Carl A, Park (chairman), David Peikoff, Mrs. Peikoff, Mrs. Yolles, 


Larry Yolles, Roy J. Winegar (outgoing president), Mrs. Winegar, Mrs. Yoder, Adolphus 
Yoder (treasurer), Nathan P. Henick (co-chairman). Upper row: Sylvester Moran, Clare A. 
Hardenburg, Elmer E, Anderson, Weldon E. Stover. 

—Photo by Pat Mitchell Pictures, Lansing, Mich. 


the Maryland School and Don Brad- 
ford of the New Mexico School, were 
students at the University. of Mary- 
land June 26-August 3. Donald Padden 
of Gallaudet College has been studying 
there for a year. Rudy and Bob took 
courses in education. Don studied phys- 
ical education. 

On the evening of July 5, Mrs. Marie 
McCarthy’s neighbor informed her that 
her address was the lucky one named 
over the radio, and that if she answered 
it by phone within one minute, she 
would be awarded $100. Being deaf, 
she had the neighbor phone for her. The 
neighbor was told that Marie was not 
eligible, as it was the rule of the radio 
company that the person at a lucky ad- 
dress must answer the phone himself. 
Her husband, Sam, wrote a courteous 
letter to the Maryland Broadsasting Sta- 
tion WITH about the matter, explaining 
why he thought it was not fair to Marie. 
His neighbors and also his fellow work- 
ers at the Glenn L. Martin Company 


Christmas is coming !! 


called Station WITH, protesting that it 
was not fair to Marie. On July 8, Marie 
received a nice letter with a $100 check 
from the radio company, saying the 
Board of Directors voted to make an ex- 
ception in her case. 


CALIFORNIA ... 


Visitors in and around Los Angeles 
have been Frank Puccetti, Albuquerque, 
N. M., who journeyed on to Yosemite 
after spending several weeks with Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvin Castle; Mr. and Mrs. 
John Branham, Wichita Falls, Tex., who 
enjoyed two weeks with a daughter in 
Montebello; Dovey Jones of Des Moines, 
Iowa, Vital Statistics editor of the 
Silent Worker, who spent a_ short 
time visiting a brother in Long Beach; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Handley and Mrs. 
L. E. Conaway, who motored down 
from Oakland to attend the annual Frat 
picnic and spent a week visiting with 
old friends in town; Mr. Moon, of 


Louisiana; Mrs. T. W. Williams of 


Have you found a suitable gift for your friend or relative that will 
please him and the members of his fmily—that will give him continued 


pleasure throughout the year? 


Have you thought of a subscription to 


as a Christmas gift? 


We are now taking orders for subscriptions as Christmas gifts, at 


$3.50 per year. The first number will be mailed early in in December, 

and we will send the receiver of the gift a handsome Christmas card 

with your name as the giver. 
Send orders now to 


THE SILENT WORKER 


982 Cragmont Avenue, 
Berkeley 8, California. 
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De Ridder, La., and Kansas City, Mo. 
Leo Jacobs of Berkeley also stopped 
over on his way home from a three- 
month cross-country tour but was called 
home by the death of his father in mid- 
August. 

Another notable visitor was Edith 
Hayes, retiring teacher of the Oklahoma 
School. Edith will be connected with 
the Tucson, Arizona, school this fall as 
relief housemother. She was feted and 
made much of during her stay by local 
Oklahoma alumni, many of whom are 
here former pupils. They presented her 
with a lovely gift at the Frat picnic Au- 
eust 20, and crowded around her while 
Fred Guyer took photographs. 


ORO a 


Visitors to the Ontario Association 
of the Deaf convention recently were 
Frank Simpson, Beauford Thompson, 
and Messrs. and Mesdames Frank E. 
Neal, Art Sherman, and Edward Hetzel, 
all of Toledo. The Convention took 
place in Windsor, Ontario, Canada, Au- 
gust 3-7, and all who attended report a 
wonderful weekend. 

Toledo Division,, 16, NFSD, held its 
annual picnic at Willys Park, August 
13, with an estimated 150 on hand. 
Chairman Harold Winney and his hust- 
ling committee are to be thanked for the 
enjoyable outing. 

The Toledo Silents have painted 
and redecorated their clubrooms_ in 
preparation for the Great Lakes Deaf 
Bowling Association tournament which 
takes place here in April, 1951. Plans 
are now underway and a good time is 
guaranteed those attending the meet. 

Send Ohio news to Edward M. Hetzel, 
1385 Berdan Ave., Toledo 12. 


OREGON ... 


Lewis Kuenzi is working as a painter 
at the Oregon school, and glad to be 
back on his feet. Last June, Lewis 
climbed a ladder and fell, cracking a 
knee cap. His leg was in a cast for quite 
some time. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spah, Portland, 
are the very proud owners of a 1950 
Chevrolet coupe. They were most fortu- 
nate in securing delivery just at the 
start of their vacation, so they visited 
Seaside, Crater Lake and Peterson’s 
beautiful Rock Garden in Bend. Like 
good Oregonians, they spent their vaca- 
tion seeing Oregon. 

On July 14, Mesdames Cleland, Hum- 
mel, and Lange entertained with a stork 
shower in honor of Mrs. Chester Weber 
at the Cleland residence in Salem. 
Twenty guests were bidden and Mrs. 
Weber received many useful gifts for 
the expected heir. Wonder of the after- 
noon was the beautiful cake, decorated 
with frosting baby booties. 

Agnes Peterson is home from the 
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hospital, though it will be some time be- 
fore she is fully recovered. She under- 
went surgery for goitre. 

Roland James and Robert Nelson, 
Nebraska, visited in Salem for a week 
as guests of the Edwin Stortzs. Other 
visitors to Salem included the Frank 
Amanns and Bill Fritchs who drove 
down from Portland to see the Ray 
Hummels, and also attended the wed- 
ding of Lois Houser and Olaf Tollefson 
on August 20. 


Visitors at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John O’Brien have been Mr. Phillips, 
father of Richard Phillips, from In- 
diana, and Mr. and Mrs. Fred Buenzle 
of San Francisco. Mrs. Buenzle, nee 
Hilda Backlund, and Mrs. O’Brien were 
classmates years ago . 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kaufman played 
hosts at a tenth wedding anniversary 
celebration honoring Mr. and Mrs. Kon- 
rad Hokanson the evening of August 6. 
Dozens of close friends gathered to con- 
gratulate the Hokansons. Guests pre- 
sented them with a cash purse with 
which to buy something for their home. 

Jimmy Jackson and Kenneth Jamieson 
took a recent two-week motor tour up 
through Canada during their vacation. 
It was something new to the two, as 
neither had been farther north than 
Seattle before. 

One recent afternoon Mrs. Keith 
Lange and Mrs. Ray Hummel ushered 
fifteen ladies into three cars and mo- 
tored out to Silverton to surprise Mrs. 
Carl Bascue with a baby shower. Mrs. 
Bascue had been expecting only Mrs. 
Lange, so the surprise was complete. 

Mr. and Mrs. Delos Nellis have 


traded their car in on a brand new 


. Plymouth sedan. Delos especially ap- 


preciates the new buggy, as he drives to 
and from work each day. His employ- 
ment takes him some fourteen miles out- 
side Salem. 


The Reverend Ring of Portland held 


Sunday services at the home of Mr. and 


Mrs. George Hill in Salem one Sunday 
not long ago. After the services, friends 
of Mrs. Ring surprised her with a baby 
shower. 

Back in July, Olaf Tollefson bought 
a house just two blocks from the school 
here in Salem. On August 20, keys to 
the new home were presented the new 
Mrs. Tollefson, the former Lois Houser. 
What bride could ask for a nicer wed- 
ding gift? Everyone wishes the newly- 
weds a happy life together. 

Salem has bade a regretful goodbye 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood who 


have moved to San .Francisco: 


MISSOURI... 


The Fourth Anniversary Dance held 
July 22, at the Kansas City Club for the 
Deaf, Inc., drew the largest crowd of 
the summer, attracting visitors from 
afar, among whom we recognized Na- 
dean Thomas and Walter Mayer, of Des 
Moines, Ia.; Peggy Stack and Dorothy 
Lewis, of St. Louis, Mo.; Marcella 
Reiser, Lucille Uzel and Ruth Bonnett, 
of Omaha, Neb.; and Walter Kistler and 
Wallis Beatty, of Manhattan, Kans. 

Andy Garrett returned home after an 
unexpected trip to Washington State to 
visit his 95-year-old mother whom he 


Thornberry to Assist 
With Poetry Anthology 


Congressman Homer Thornberry, of 
Texas, who has been appointed as a 
member of the Board of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, has written to Mrs. Kate Shibley 
that he will contribute his personal ef- 
forts toward ensuring publication of the 
anthology of poems by deaf poets. 

Mention was made of this compila- 
tion in the article on Howard L. Terry, 
in the May issue of “THE SILENT 
Worker,” and in the article regarding 
the Harry Shibleys, in the April num- 
ber. Representative Thornberry is the 
son of deaf parents. 


BOUND VOLUME I 


Volume II of THE SILENT WORKER will 
be complete with the August number and 
any subscribers or readers wishing one of 
these handsomely bound books may order 
it now. They will be strongly bound with 
blue cloth cover. Title and owner’s name 
will be lettered in gold, the same as was 
done with Volume I. 


We can also furnish bound copies of 
Volume I. 


The price per volume for either Volume 
I or Volume II will be $5.75 if subscribers 
furnish their own magazines, or $8.75 if 
they desire us to supply the magazines. 


Orders may be sent to 


THE SILENT WORKER 


982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 
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hadn’t seen for 45 years. While in the 
Northwest, Andy had a chance to visit 
the Portland, Ore., Club of the Deaf. 

Visiting Kansas City July 29 was 
Lester Guenther, of Warrensburg, who 
is an instructor at the Missouri School 
at Fulton. Other visitors were the Earl 
Roberts and family, of Flint, Mich., who 
were on their way home after a visit 
with the A. J. Benoits in Salina, Kans. 

The Cleve Readys, of Kansas City, 
with children, took an auto trip to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., to visit one of Cleve’s 
brothers. While in Cheynne they took in 
the world-famous Frontier Days Rodeo. 
A side trip to Montana to visit another 
brother had to be cancelled as_ the 
brother was sent out on the road by his 
company. 


NEBRASKA .. . 


Dolly Flood returned to Omaha July 
22, after a two-weeks’ vacation in Cali- 
fornia, calling it the best time of her 
life—and was talking California con- 
tinually for a while. This was Dolly’s 
first long trip and first visit to the West 
Coast, where she stayed with an aunt in 
Los Angeles. The two ladies spent every 
day sightseeing and shopping. They 
went out to Santa Monica beach for a 
swim and to dinner at the famed Knott’s 
Berry Farm in Buena Park. At the Los 
Angeles Club for the Deaf, Dolly met a 
few ex-Nebraskans, among whom were 
the Purpuras and the Starks. On the re- 
turn trip a stopover was made in San 
Francisco to visit her youngest brother 
and his family, and Clara Purpura. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Falk went to 
Yellowstone Park and Estes Park for 
their vacation, and on the way back 
stopped at the farm of the Dorval 
Owens near Stockville, Nebr., for a few 
days. There was a picnic held for the 
deaf, sponsored by the SW Club of the 


deaf where the Falks met many friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Jelinek went up 
to Minnesota for their vacation the 
first week of August. Mrs. Jelinek had 
already had her vacation but went along 
to keep Jim company. Jim is the Pres. 
of the Omaha NFSD Division, No. 32, 
and was absent from the August meet- 
ing for the first time. Other officers be- 
ing absent, the meeting was presided 
over by Secy. Thomas Peterson. 


x CLUB DIRECTORY x 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
982 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif., for additional information. 


ST. PETERSBURG SILENT CLUB 
666 - Ist Ave. So., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
(Mail Address P. O. Box 361, Sta. A) 
Open Saturday Evenings Only 
Joe Schoenfeld, Secretary 


EAST BAY ‘CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 - 22nd St., Oakland, California 
6 Days—Closed Thursdays 
Lester Naftaly, Secretary 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
520!/, Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
G. A. Whittemore, President 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Saturdays and Sundays 
Russell M. Corcoran, Secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, 
INC 


991 Mission St., San Francisco 
Daily Except Mondays and Tuesdays 
Francis J. Roberts, Secretary 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 


OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat., Sun., and Holidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
330 West 36th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Jack Seltzer, Secretary 


THE INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
46 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
H. D. Hetzler, Secretary 
952 W. 34th St. 


PHOENIX YMCA ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 
Phoenix YMCA 
2nd Ave. and Monroe St. 
Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m, 
Mrs. Barbara Stevens, Secretary, 
2332 E. Flower Street 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
22 E. Jefferson Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
Ciub rooms open daily from 12 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Eugene McQueen, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
c/o Charles D. Billings 
336 S..Grant St. 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Milton Savage, Secretary 


ATLANTA DIV. No. 28, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
Capital City Lodge Hall, 8 P. M. 
423'/, Marietta Street N.W. 
Visiting Brothers Are Heartily Welcome 


DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
615 Locust Street, 1.0.0.F. Hall 
4th Saturday evening of every month 


Mrs. Richard J. Jones, Secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
4719/2 Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
obert Hamel, Secretary 


CHICAGO SILENT DRAMATIC CLUB 
Meets third Sunday each month except 
July and August 
Wayne Bovee, Secretary 

5645 N. Washtenaw Chicago 45, Ill. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
122 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Wednesday and Friday evenings 

All day Saturday and Sunday 
A. T. Love, Secretary 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218! So. Main Street 
J. A. Goldstein, Secretary 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 


DAYTON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
9 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday Evenings 
Mrs. Ralph O. Brewer, Sr., Secretary 
7 Parran Drive, Dayton 10, Ohio 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
211Y2 East State St., Rockford, Ill. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
"Friendliest Club in the State" 

Russell Rains, Pres. Betty Braun, Secy. 


DALLAS SILENT CLUB 
1720 S. Ervay St. (Own Building) 
Dallas, Texas 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W, Hall 
Ninth and Union 
Jack Kinney, Secretary 


ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 


FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
21 Front St., Rochester 4, Ne Y. 
(THE KODAK CITY) 
Open Thursday to Sunday, 7 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
1700 Fleet St. Baltimore 31, Md. 
Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 


LONG BEACH RECREATION CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 


Masonic Temple, 835 Locust Ave. 
Long Beach, California 
Open every Saturday evening 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, President 


HOUSTON DIVISION NO 81, N.F.S.D. 


Meetings Every First Tuesday of Month at 
520!/, Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
W. R. Bullock, President 
G. A. Whittemore, Sec'y, 833! Wilkes St. 
R. E. Lavender, Treas., 1026 Euclid St. 


HOLLYWOOD SILENT RECREATION 


CLUB, INC. 
Socials 2nd Sat. of Each Month at 
225 N. Vermont, Los Angeles 
Send Communications to: Alvin Klugman, Secy. 
1400! N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles 26 


BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


358 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
"The City of Good Neighbors" 

Open Wed., Thurs.,, Fri. Eves., Sat., Sun., Noons 
Charles N. Snyder, Secretary 


TOLEDO SILENT CLUB 


1108!, Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 

Open Wednesday and Friday evenings, 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 
Sponsor of 195! Great Lakes Deaf Bowling Ass'n. 

Tournament — April 13, 14, 15, 1951. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mary Ross, Secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


306 W. Jefferson St. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Geo. Gordon Kannapell, Secy. 
411 W. Broadway, Louisville II, Ky. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


930!/. W. Douglas (1.0.0.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings each month 
Visitors Welcome 
Pauline Conwell, Sec'y. 1147 N. Emporia 
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Brill To Head Southern 
California School 
Richard G. Brill, Ed. D., has been ap- 


pointed superintendent of the Southern 
California School for the Deaf, effective 
at the beginning of the year. The South- 
ern California School is a new school to 
be built at Riverside, California. It will 
take over most of the pupils from the 
southern part of the state, who are now 
receiving their education at the Cali- 
fornia School at Berkeley. Plans for 
the buildings have been completed and 
construction is scheduled to begin im- 
mediately. It is planned to have the 
work far enough along that the school 
can open in 1951. 

Dr. Brill takes over the new school 
after several years’ experience in the 
education of the deaf. A graduate of 
the Gallaudet College Normal Depart- 
ment, he began his teaching career in 
the California School at Berkeley, and 
went from there to the Virginia School, 
where he was principal. During the 
war he was commander of a_ sub 
chaser. 

Shortly after the war, Dr. Brill left 
the Virginia School to become principal 
of the Newark, New Jersey, Day School 
for the Deaf, which afforded him an 
opportunity to gain experience in the 
oral methods of instruction, as well as 
in the combined system. About a year 
ago he resigned from his position in 
Newark to become assistant professor 
of education in the University of Ilh- 
nois, where he conducted courses per- 
taining to the education of the deaf. He 
was also engaged in research in this 
field. He has been editor of the ed- 
ucation department of THE SILENT 
WORKER. 

Dr. Brill is the son of Tobias Brill, 
a veteran teacher of the deaf, who has 
been for a number of years principal 
of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
at West Trenton. 


Robert S. Harper Receives 
State Safe Driving Award 


Robert S. Harper of Bedford was 
awarded the trophy as the best driver 
in the state champion safe deaf driver 
contest by the Virginia Association of 
the Deaf at a banquet recently at the 
Monticello Hotel, Norfolk. 

Mr. Harper has driven an average of 
38,571 miles per year for the past 14 
years with a perfect record. He has 
never had an accident or a traffic vio- 
lation charge. 

George R. Culbertson of Norfolk, 
chairman of the contest, made the 
award which will remain with Mr. 
Harper unless he loses it in successive 
ratings. The contest is to be a part of 
the association’s biennial conventions. 
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“of Baltimore; 


Maryland Reunion 


Well Attended 


One of the largest alumni reunions of 
the Maryland State School for the Deaf 
in Frederick was the fifteen quadren- 
nial gathering held June 9-11. Regis- 
tered were 345 persons from Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, North Caro- 
line, Pennsylvania, New York, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Missouri, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. Both of the two remaining sur- 
vivors of those who attended school in 
the old pre-Revolutionary War barracks 
were present—Frank N. Martin of Chi- 
cago, who came all the way by himself, 
and John E. Fowle of Baltimore, each 
86 years of age. 

The reunion opened with a reception 
in the school gymnasium on Friday eve- 
ning, June 9. In the receiving line were 
Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, supt. of the school, 
and Mrs. Bjorlee; Rozelle McCall, pres- 
ident of the MSSD Alumni Association 
and Mrs. McCall; the Mayor of Fred- 
erick and his wife and members of the 
Board of Visitors and their wives. Ad- 
dresses of welcome and responses were 
made by Dr. Bjorlee, the members of 
the Board of Visitors, and some alumni. 
Highlight of the occasion. was the 
crowning of Miss MSSD when Joanna 
Sturgis of Baltimore, Class of ’48, was 
chosen queen from among 30 contest- 
ants. 

A business session was held Saturday 
morning. Uriah B. Shockley of Fred- 
erick was elected president of the 
MSSDAA. Elected to serve with him 
were: vice president, Abraham Omanski 
secretary, Mrs. Helen 
Wriede of Baltimore (re-elected) and 
treasurer, Charles Knowles of Balti- 
more. 

President McCall became a trustee 
serving with Orlando K. Price of Balti- 
more and Henry QO. Nicol of Washing- 
ton. (Mr. Price, who died suddenly on 
June 14, was succeeded by William 
Stone.) 

About 150 delegates went to Gambrill 
Park in the afternoon for an outing. In 
the evening, a program of games and 
dancing was presented in the school 
gymnasium. 

An internominational church service 
was conducted on Sunday morning, 
with an excellent address by Dr. Powrie 
V. Doctor of Gallaudet College and a 
fine tribute to departed alumni by 
W. W. Duvall of Washington, D. C. 
Outdoors activities on the — school 
grounds marked the closing day of the 
reunion. 

—EizABETH Moss 


Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Molohon, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Molohon, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., were pleasantly surprised 
on their fifty-fifth wedding anniversary 
when a group of friends called at their 
home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Molohon were married 
in the Presbyterian church, at Dunlap, 
Illinois, by Mrs. Molohon’s brother, 
Rev. George Dunlap, August 14, 1895. 
They have spent all of their married life 
in Jacksonville. Both enjoy excellent 
health. 

After his graduation from the Illinois 
School for the Deaf in 1891, Mr. Molo- 
hon was employed at the school, where 
he served for 52 years, first as a house- 
father and director of boys’ physical 
education and later as an instructor in 
cabinet making. 

Mrs. Molohon graduated from the lo- . 
cal state school in 1892. She was also 
employed at the institution, with 27 
years of service as an instructor in sew- 
ing and later as a housemother. 

The Molohons have two children; 
Mrs. Martin Eriksen, a teacher in the 
Montana School for the Deaf at Great 
Falls, and A. D. Molohon of Billings, 
Montana, who holds an administrative 
position in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment of the United States government. 
There are a granddaughter, a grandson 
and three great grandchildren—Jack- 
sonville Courier. 


NO MORE VISABELL 


THE SILENT WORKER regrets that it 
is unable to fill any further orders for 
Visabell, the electrical attachment which 
causes a light to flash when the door- 
bell is rung. 


A great many orders for Visabell were 
received and the gadget proved very 
popular. It is now at work in many 
homes of the deaf. The supply in the 
hands of the manufacturer finally be- 
came exhausted and, due to the in- 
creased cost of materials, a new suppl 
could not be made to sell at the old 
price. Rather than offer Visabell at a 
considerably higher price, it has been 
decided to discontinue production. 
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The best of Neesam's early football teams—the 


1909 edition. 
from left in second row. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF 50 YEARS 


By Freperick J. NEESAM 


Editor's Note: 


This is an article by one of America’s greatest dea} 


coaches, the Wisconsin School for the Deaf's own Frederick J. Neesam. 
Retiring in 1947, Fred had devoted 41 years of his life to this work; years 
rich in achievement, outstanding in well-earned recognition and priceless in 
the realization of lasting friendship made. 


fe MY BOYHOOD, baseball was the 
game of games. Almost every town, 
small or Gree had its baseball team. 
My first recollection of the mention. of 
football was when a neighboring boy 
spoke of having seen boys playing foot- 
ball at Madison and with loud guffaws 
said they crowded together on their 
hands and knees like sheep. Later we 
found there was nothing sheeplike about 
the game. Basketball was then unknown. 

At the Delavan school, football was 
banned because in 1893 one of the boys 
had broken his neck in a game with 
Beloit College and died an hour later. 
However, the boys played the game 
among themselves. When I entered 


Sports Editor, Art Krucer, 

3638 W. Adams Blvd., Apt. 4, 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Assistants, LEON BAKER, Rosey Burns, 
ALEXANDER FLEISCHMAN, THOMAS 
HincHeEy, Burton Scumipt 
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Gallaudet in 1899, it was in its heyday 
of football glory. With less than 75 
men enrolled, Gallaudet was _ playing 
such teams as the Navy, Carlisle In- 
dians, Villanova, Georgetown, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Maryland, Western 
Maryland, George Washington, Johns 
Hopkins, St. John’s of Annapolis and 
others and it won victories over all 
except the first two. 

The football game that to me, in over 
50 years, is the game of games was the 
one with Georgetown in 1901. Coached 
in the then famous Penn guards back 
system, Georgetown claimed the foot- 
ball championship of the South. On 
the morning of the game Washington 
papers had it that Georgetown would 
show our team how to roll up big 
scores. Gallaudet was not conceded a 
chance. The first half ended, 6 to 6. At 
the start of the second half, a Gallaudet 
man fumbled and Georgetown recov- 
ered. On the first play, its star half- 
back got off for a 20-yard run and was 
downed only six inches from the goal 
line. Twice Georgetown hurled its bony 
backs against the light Gallaudet line 
and each time, when the players were 


Harry Calkin is second from left. 


Floyd Baulmer, third. Neesam is third 


Neesam at desk in his classroom at Wisconsin 


School, as he is today. 


untangled, the ball still lay six inches 
from the goal. On the final try, Gal- 
laudet hurled them back to the 5-yard 
line. Pandemonium broke loose. Towns- 
people and Gallaudet students in the 
east stands poured out on the field 
shouting, dancing and throwing hats 
into the air. Finally order was restored, 
the field cleared and the game resumed. 
Taking the ball on its own 5-yard line, 
Gallaudet drove 105 yards for a touch- 
down. Forcing Georgetown to punt, 
they again drove straight down the 
field. The game ended, 18 to 6, in Gal- 
laudet’s favor: The next morning Wash- 
ington papers paid Gallaudet a glorious 
tribute. 

When I came to Wisconsin in 1906, 
the forward pass had just been intro- 
duced. I first had the boys hold the ball 
with one end resting on the palm of the 
hand and lying parallel to the fore arm. 
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tia toe 


Frederick J. Neesam probably started the first school for the deaf basketball team in this 
country. Here's the Wisconsin School's first cage team. Left to right: Neesam, coach; Kidd, c.; 
Davis, r.f.; Bulmer, r.g., capt.; Hanson, I.f.; Svacina, |. g. 


It was thrown with a stiff arm motion 
and traveled end over end. Results were 
not very satisfactory. Reading that 
Coach Stagg, with the great Eckersall 
throwing, was having success with the 
pass at the University of Chicago, I 
went to see a game. They used the same 
method I did, so nothing was learned. 
The next year we played Monroe and 
they bewildered us by throwing passes 
the modern way. If you will look 
through a rifle barrel, you will notice 
spiral grooves running the entire length. 
They cause the bullet to spin on its long 
axis and travel straight to its mark. 
Spinning a football on its long axis 
guarantees much faster and more accu- 
rate passes. We felt like kicking our- 
selves, not the ball, for not having seen 
the connection sooner. This method 
was developed by high school boys and 
adopted by colleges. 


While at college we played football, 
baseball and basketball as a recreation, 
I still think that is their real purpose 
in our schools. It is to be regretted that 
competition has become so fierce and a 
coach’s tenure depends so much on 
games won that he is now working his 
boys instead of letting them have fun. 


Neesam's greatest basketball team during his 
41 years of coaching, and his first champion- 
ship squad when it won the tenth annual 
Central States Schools for the Deaf basketball 
tournament. This quintet also was named 
NATIONAL CHAMPION of 1934 by the 
defunct All-America Board composed of 
Meagher, Foltz, Burns, and Davies. Front row, 
Il. to r.: Deinlein, Einberger, Boldt (All- 
American center), Hoffman, Sharer. Back row: 
Nelson, Schmidi, Neesam, LaFave, Weingold. 
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Wanting the boys to enjoy the games, 
I did not insist on long drills on funda- 
mentals. With only an hour for prac- 
tice, we did not have the time anyway. 
Instead, we spent time on plays de- 
signed to outwit the opposition. Strat- 
egy was based on getting the opponents 
in a state of mind where they thought 
they knew what was coming, and then 
doing something different. It is hard to 
persuade men with fixed opinions they 
might be wrong. After working a good 
ground gaining play several times until 


- the opposition thought they knew what 


was coming, we would spring some- 
thing different from the same formation. 
In their state of mind, they were easily 
fooled. In some games, on the variation, 
the man with the ball was actually able 
to walk across the goal while the oppo- 
nents were busy chasing the one who 
had always carried the ball before. The 
weakness in this is that if you have no 
good groundgaining plays you cannot 
spring your surprises. However it is an 
axiom that a team which cannot gain 
by straight football cannot succeed by 
trick plays. 

At Gallaudet, the coeds played bas- 
ketball. The men did not. They were 
not even permitted to see the girls play. 
The men’s gym director was opposed to 
basketball. The girls had closed cord 
baskets fastened to hoops at the top of 
ten foot poles held upright by heavy 
metal bases. We boys sometimes found 
the ball left in the gymnasium and 
amused ourselves by trying to throw it 
into the baskets. When a basket was 
made, the ball was poked out with a 
wand. There were no backboards. Some 
deaf men in town had organized a team 
and were short of a player. One of 
them, William Pfunder I think it was, 
persuaded me to fill in. So, without 
ever having seen a game and with no 
practice other than that mentioned 
above, I started to play in a regular 
game. I liked: the game so much I 
organized a team at Gallaudet and we 
played two or three games. That was 
in my senior year. The game was then 
dropped at Gallaudet for a few years. 


In 1905-1906, 1 persuaded several 
deaf young men to join the Central 
Y.M.C.A. in Baltimore and organized a 
basketball team. When I came to Wis- 
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consin in 1906, we introduced the game. 
It has been played ever since and has 
become the chief interscholastic sport. 
Other schools for the deaf took up the 
sport. In 1925, A. G. Norris and A. H. 
Norris conceived and carried out an 
invitational tournament at the Indian- 
apolis school. This later became the 
Central States Schools for the Deaf 
Annual Basketball Tournament. It was 
the forerunner of the various tourna- 
ments among the deaf that have sprung 
up since. 

Up to 1934, Wisconsin had never 
finished better than second in the tour- 
nament. It had tied three times in games 
won, only to get second place under the 
point system used to determine a win- 
ner in case of a tie. In 1934, the Wis- 
consin team played a game that stands 
out among the many played during my 
41 years of coaching there. We were 
playing the Beloit Vocational school 
and trailed, 14 to 16. Those were the 
days of tight defensive games. With 
only three minutes to go, things began 
to happen. In those last few minutes 
Wisconsin tried five goals and three 
free throws and made every one. The 
rules then called for the ball to be 
thrown up at center after each goal or 
free throw, and Boldt controlled all the 
center jumps. The Beloit team never 
had possession of the ball in those last 
three minutes and we won, 27 to 16. 
Next we won the Central States Tourna- 
ment. 


In 1936, with an entirely new team, 
we lost every game at the Michigan 
tournament. The next year, with Hecker 
making his debut at center, we won 
both the Central and National Tourna- 
ments. 

In 1939, things looked rosy, but you 
never can tell. First H. Boettcher, our 
big guard, broke his wrist in a football 
game and was lost until just before the 
tournament. Francis Perry, our best 
player at getting opponents’ rebounds, 
came down with pneumonia and was 
lost for two years. Finally, Hecker was 
hospitalized with the flu the week of 
the tournament. With what was left we 
went to Missouri. In the deciding game 
with Illinois, the score was tied and 
two seconds were left when we drew a 
free throw and made what should have 
been the winning point. An official de- 


IF YOU MOVE... 


Please inform us of your change of 
address AT LEAST three weeks in ad- 
Each month copies of THE Sl- 


vance, 
LENT WORKER are returned because 
subscribers have moved and failed to 
notify us. If you move, you will be as- 
sured of receiving your magazine reg- 
ularly and promptly ONLY if you notify 
THE SILENT WORKER well in advance. 
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Here is the great Gallaudet College football team of 1901. The team lost only to the Carlisle 
Indians and the University of Virginia. Neesam got into the latter game because McDonough, 
who played left tackle, had his jersey torn off his back by an opponent trying to HOLD him. 
When Neesam went in, the Virginia man opposite immediately grabbed his jersey and 
held him out of the play. That was typical of Virginia's play, favored by the rawest umpiring 
of the season, Later Georgetown beat Virginia and Gallaudet walloped Georgetown 18 to 6, 
in a game rated by Neesam as the game of games in 50 years. Left to right, front row: 
Mather, Ind.; Phelps, Mo.; McDonough, Penna. Second row: Neesam, Wis.; Escherisch, Penn.; 
Andree, Mich.; Waters, Mo.; Erickson, Minn.; Geilfuss, N.C. Third row: Pfunder, Conn.; 
Lawrence, lowa; Worley, Tenn.; Northern, Mgr., Ky.; Hewetson, Calif.; Rosson, Coach, Tenn.; 


Meunier, Ky. 


cided one of our players had stepped 
inside the free throw line before the 
ball entered the basket, so it did not 
count. In the overtime, with two of our 
remaining good men out on fouls, we 
lost. 


Baseball was not played much after 
World War I. We had some good teams 
in those early days. Harry Calkin was a 
standout as a pitcher. He struck out 
102 men in six games in 1914. One 
game that | remember was when we 
had the bases full with one out. The 
batter hit a short fly to left. The man 
on third started for home. Then, re- 
membering he should wait on _ third 
until the ball was caught, he started 
back. The leftfielder muffed the ball, 
picked it up and threw to third, forcing 
out the man coming down from second. 
The ball was then thrown to the catcher 
who stepped on the home plate and 
threw the ball on the ground towards 
the umpire. The hesitating base runner 
finally crossed the plate, only to be 
called out. We protested he was not 
forced out and was safe, as he had not 
been tagged. He ceased to be forced 
the instant the man behind him was 
out. The- ump refused to change, and 
we lost the game by one run. We wrote 
to some Chicago papers and the sur- 
prise was that one of the supposed 
authorities upheld the umpire. All the 
rest of course said the runner was safe. 


I have been asked to name the ten 
ereatest athletes we have had at the 
Wisconsin school. To do so would do 
several others an injustice. Ten men 
whom I remember as standouts were 
Floyd Bulmer, Harry Calkin, Frank 
Spears, Harvey Boldt, Rudolph Kirar, 
John Kuglitsch, Tony Panella, Ernest 
Langenberg, Albert Hecker and Clar- 
ence Fitch. There have been others 
who were about as good. 


Baseball rules have changed but lit- 
tle and except for the foul strike rule 
the game is almost the same as fifty 
years ago. The introduction of the for- 
ward pass marked an epoch in football, 
and undoubtedly added to the popular- 
ity of the game. Coach Blaik, of the 
Army, speaking of the platoon system, 
said that now the game is perfect. What 
he meant is it is perfect for the big 
schools. Basketball has been the target 
of the rule changers. The free throw 
line has been moved from 15 to 20 feet 
and back again. At one time a goal 
could not be made after a dribble. Re- 
cently some zany conceived the idea of 
having the last two minutes of the game 
played under different rules. The elimi- 
nation of the center jump, except at 
the start of a half, and the ten-second 
rule have speeded up the game. The 
trend is toward pell mell, high scoring 
games. | do not think any of the changes 
have improved the game much from 
what it was in 1904. 
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FREDERICK J. NEESAM .. . 


(Below is an article penned by 
Rev. A. G. Leisman of Milwau- 
kee, when Neesam completed his 
40 years of coaching at the Wis- 
consin school. Ed.) 


When a tall, dark and handsome 
young man with features reminis- 
cent of Abraham Lincoln without 
his beard took up the position of 
teacher-coach at the Delavan School 
in 1906, it was the nature of a pil- 
grim returning home to boost. 

The school was his alma mater. 
From it he had gone to Gallaudet 
College, graduating with top hon- 
ors. One year at the North Dakota 
school for the deaf, and then he 
knew he was ready. He had to feel 
sure of himself. For the Delavan 
school was second to none in the 
warp and woof of a pattern then 
shaping in his exacting mind. 
“Upon this hill will I build my fu- 
ture—for others,” he said in effect. 

And the 40 years since then bear 
fruitful testimony to an illustrious 
career based, as few teachers have 
based theirs, on active love for the 
deaf children. 

Frederick James Neesam lost his 
entire hearing to spinal meningitis 
at the age of eight. It was a jolt, 
as anyone who became deaf while 
attending public school can testify. 
Music, laughing waters, happy boy- 
hood chatter were telescoped sud- 
denly into a dead-end. But his par- 


ents were of hardy pioneer stuff. . 


They swallowed their grief and sent 
the bewildered boy to Delavan. 

It proved to be the turning point 
of a life snatched out of the embers 
of hopelessness. Fred adjusted him- 
self to the new garb of a strange, 
silent existence as though it had 
been tailor made for him. It was as 
if fate, with ironic foresight, delib- 
erately steered him onto unwanted 
territory because he had the innate 
talent from which would flow the 
kind of satisfying service badly 
needed by other victims of deaf- 
ness. 

The fall of 1906 marked the be- 
ginning of a new era at the school. 
Almost overnight Fred became the 
students’ friend of friends. He was 
neither a savior nor a crusader. He 
had that something which could 
best be interpreted as an answer to 
a prayer. Even as a coach waxes 
enthusiastic over a “find” on his 


team, so the school gloried in this 
“find” on the staff. 
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Neesam fishing on the Roche a Cri. He 
pulled a 22-inch trout from under the 
driftwood. 


His eloquent hands were born to 
the saddle of smooth sign-language 
delivery. Innumerable times he has 
clarified problems which would 
otherwise have remained mystify- 
ing. From the first his uncanny ap- 
titude as a coach earned widespread 
comment. 

The great outdoors is his king- 
dom. It is mirrored in his knowl- 
edge of psychology and in his ex- 
emplary living which have left a 
lasting influence on the lives of 
hundreds of deaf boys. He spent 
so much time with them that some- 
thing was missing when he was not 
present. 

Time and again he has built win- 
ning football and basketball teams 
out of seemingly hopeless material. 
Even now his heart is out there on 
the gridiron or basketball floor, 
fighting as if its very beats de- 
pended on _ victory. He _ smiles 
broadly if his team wins. In defeat 
he is a good loser. But win or lose, 
he is with the boys. 

No tribute would be complete 
which omits the offspring ten- 
dencies of a life redolent of devo- 
tion to the deaf children. There are 
the daughters and son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Neesam. Beulah is a teacher of 
the deaf. Lucile, now married, was 
also a teacher and at one time 
taught lip reading to veterans with 
impaired hearing. And Ralph is in 
the Normal Department of Gallau- 
det College, preparing to carry the 
ball for his dad (now a teacher at 
the California School.—Kd.) 

So here’s to you, Fred—esteemed 
and esteemable son of Wisconsin’s 
soil. May He who endowed you 
abundantly with those gifts which 
you have so freely shared with 
others, keep you and yours in 
health and happiness. 


Elstad’s Address 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of deafness. Ours is a college for the 
deaf. It is not our purpose to accept 
those who have sufficient hearing to en- 
able them to attend colleges for hearing 
students with the use of a hearing aid. 


Those who became deaf from spinal 
meningitis, and there are 67 at this 
time, have no hearing. Most of the 
others have losses ranging from 60 per 
cent to a total loss. 


It is our hope that Gallaudet College 
can enroll foreign deaf students in the 
years to come, from non-English speak- 
ing nations. It is understood that the 
number will be limited because of the 
lack of room at the college. The lan- 
euage difficulty will also be a problem. 
As a beginning we hope to enroll a deaf 
student from each of the following coun- 
tries this fall: Arabia, China and Japan. 
We can offer a free scholarship, includ- 
ing board, room, tuition and laundry, to 
a limited number. It is understood that 
the candidate must have done pre-col- 
lege work so as to enable him to carry 
the regular college courses, and that he 
or she should have a reasonably good 
command of English so that classroom 
work and the necessary supplemental 
reading can be carried on satisfactorily. 


A most practical question which may 
be asked is, ““Who is to pay for this edu- 
cational program?” 

Gallaudet College was chartered by 
Congress. Three members of Congress 
are on the Board of Directors of the 
Institution. There are eight other mem- 
bers on this Board chosen from among 
prominent citizens of the area. Even 
though the Institution is a private insti- 
tution, it is subsidized by the Govern- 
ment to the extent of 75 to 80 percent. 
The balance comes from tuition pay- 
ments. The college has been able to fol- 
low the policy of never refusing en- 
trance to a deserving student because 
of financial reasons. Congress provides 
a lump sum appropriation, and it is the 
responsibility of the college to operate 
within its budget. Very often the state 
helps with the transportation expenses 
of their students, and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation offices of the various 
states help with the cost of books and 
supplies. 

The Government has made 145 
scholarships available to those who have 
no means of support for a college edu- 
cation. These are always used each year. 

It is my hope that you will have ques- 
tions that I may try to answer. It is a 
pleasure to be with you. These fine 
countries represented pioneered in the 
education of the deaf child. It is a real 
experience to be together with you at 
this convention. 
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YES, LAU WEN-NGAU IS DEAF! 


By Art KrRUGER 


BERKELEY, Aug. 6.—(AP)—Coming from behind with a powerful stretch finish, 
22-year-old Kim Valentine of Marblehead, Mass., won the National Senior AAU 30- 


kilometer run today in 1:42.47. 


Valentine, representing the Boston A. A., defeated Lau Wen-Ngau, Chinese deaf 
mute from Hong Kong, by 10 yards. The distance, 18.65 miles, was run on a macadam- 


ized 2.8 miles track. 


The American, Wen-Ngau and the latter’s countryman, Wang Chen-Ling, also from 
Hong Kong, ran shoulder to shoulder for most of the race. Wen-Ngau, who competed 
in the 1948 Olympics, was timed in 1:42.50. Wang was clocked in 1:45.8. 


This is an Associated Press release. 
Yes. Lau Wen-Neau is a bona fide deaf 
runner. We met him while he was oper- 
ating out of Westwood Hills, site of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
(UCLA to you), where he and Wang 


were training for that 30-kilometer race. 


Lau has been deaf and_ speechless 
since suffering from a typhoid fever 
siege at the age of three. He attended 
a school for the deaf in Shanghai, but 
his wife, who is still in Hong Kong, is 
well educated and is not deaf. 

Shortly after the occupation of Shang- 
hai, Lau and Wang were invited by the 
Chinese Communists to compete in a 
track meet. 


Wang told them to climb a chopstick, 
and Lau thought as much, but natural- 
ly didn’t say it—only because he’s deaf. 

And so these recalcitrant personali- 
ties, two of the world’s most able dis- 
tance runners, quietly packed their 
satchels and sailed into the sunset, 
rather hurriedly. 


Their new home is Hong Kong, but 
they are now living in Los Angeles. As 
to whether or not they will return to 
Hong Kong, we still don’t know. Most 
likely they will stay here, training for 
a series of races in this country,’ es- 
pecially the famed Boston Marathon 
next April. They came to this country 
last July. 


Trainer for the Chinese runners while 
in Los Angeles is Michael Portanova, 
former University of Southern Califor- 
nia two-miler, who speaks Chinese like 
a native—a native of Hoboken. 

Host of the distauce runners while 
in Los Angeles is Dr. Peter Chang. To 
Dr. Chang and Melvin Durslag, sports 
writer of the Los Angeles Examiner, 
we are indebted for the material of this 
story. 

While conversing with Dr. Chang, we 
found him a very interesting person. 
The life of 42-year-old Peter Chang 
tops any Horatio Alger story. Starting 
as a clerk in a bank, within 15 years 
he was president, He became a multi- 
millionaire and one of the top men in 
the Chinese Nationalist Government. He 
was adviser in the Departments of Com- 
munication, Treasury, Economics and 
War. 

Then came the Chinese Communists 
and confiscation of his property. In 
1948, Peter Chang and his beautiful 
wife came to America to start over 
again. Here is a splendid example of 
America’s freedom of enterprise at work. 
Chang has already, in less than two 
years, integrated himself into business 
and social life and is successfully oper- 
ating an unique restaurant on the Sun- 
set Strip in Los Angeles, specializing in 
the aristocratic foods of China. He 
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Wang Shen-Ling (left) and DEAF Lau Wen- 
Ngau, talented distance runners from China, 
work out at Westwood Hills, Los Angeles, 
in preparation for a series of races in this 
country. These boys are here on a good- 
will mission——Cut courtesy of Los Angeles 
Examiner. 


hopes to return to China, conditions 
permitting, and become a movie czar 
and rebuilt his fortune. 

Dr. Chang said Lau should have won 
some award in the marathon run in the 
1948 Olympics at London, but he quit 
after 20 miles. His feet had become blis- 
tered and sore, for he was running in 
track shoes without any socks. It was 
really too bad, for Lau would have been 
the first in China’s athletic history to 
score in the Olympics. 

The artistry of Lau does not go with- 
out the attending temperament. Dr. 
Chang tells the story of the day Wang 
and Lau were playing Chinese checkers 
at the Yip Club in Shanghai. A kibitzer 
appeared on the scene, tipped Wang on 
a crafty move, and Wang jumped one 
of Lau’s kings. 

Whereupon Lau stood up, punched 
the kibitzer deftly on the snoot, and 
walked off the field. 


Here is Silent Worker sports editor Art Kruger 
with Lau Wen Ngau at right and Dr. Peter 
Chang, left, who was one of the top men in 
the Chinese Nationalist Government, now liv- 
ing in Los Angeles.—Photo by David Balacaier 
of New York City. 
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Des Moines Golfers 
Take MDGA Laurels 


Pictures on this page are participants 
in the recent MDGA golf tourney. In 
top picture, below, new Class A champ, 
Herb Deurmeyer of Lincoln, Neb., is 
being congratulated by Clyde Heberlein 
of Cambridge, Wis., 1949 champion. 
Picture at the bottom shows the 54. golf- 
ers who participated; 14 were in Class 
A, 21 in Class B, and 19 in Class C. 
The meet was held at St. Paul, Minn. 
At top, to the right, are the three cham- 
pions: |. to r.: John Lauth of St. Paul 
(C); Frank Sullivan, Chicago, (B); 
and Deurmeyer (A). Des Moines 
golfers won the four-man team cham- 
pionship. At bottom right, |. to r. they 
are: Larry Marxer (156), Ed Hans 
(174), Wilbur Sawhill (149), Eldon 
Moon (163). 


—A\| golf photos by Rogers Crocker Studio. 
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Just (Go eugelian sine 


The school year is again upon us. We 
are not given to running “plugs” in our 
periodical, but we have a suggestion. 

Educators of the deaf who have not 
examined the new edition of Funk & 
Wagnalls’ New College Standard Dic- 
tionary should leaf through this volume. 
The current Emphatype edition would 
seems to be the ideal vocabulary lair for 
deaf students. 

Innovations are numerous but one in 
particular stands out. The profession is 
only too well acquainted with the gen- 
eral weakness of the vocabulary of the 
deaf where idiomatic English and de- 
rived phrases are concerned. 

Understanding of derived phrases is 
simplified for the deaf student in this 
volume. The word bear, for instance, is 
defined in its eleven possible contextual 
meanings; but, in addition, such unit 
phrases are set forth, with clear defini- 
tions, as: to bear company; to bear 
down; to bear down upon; to bear in 
mind; to bear out; to bear up; to bear 
upon; to bear with and to bear witness 
to. 

Idiomatic words and phrases, identi- 
fied as such, are listed in the body of 
the volume. Phrases, especially those of 
two words such a dark horse, open 
house, or power plant, are indexed as a 
unit. This promises at least slight as- 
sistance in overcoming the inverted 
phraseology peculiar to the deaf. 

Years ago we encountered, in a writ- 
ten composition. the strange phrase 
wheel steering in an inappropriate con- 
text; some befuddled hours later, we 
awoke to the fact that this phrase should 
have read steering wheel. Our “literary” 
sensibilties might not have been so of- 
fended, had the deaf author of the com- 
position then had access to this diction- 
ary. Steering wheel is defined as a unit 
phrase under steering here, instead of 
under wheel as in older volumes, leav- 
ing no room for doubt as to word 
placement. In one older collegiate dic- 
tionary, widely used among the deaf, 
we could find no reference whatever to 
this commonplace adjunct of modern 
transportation, under either wheel or 
steer! 


Agents Wanted 


THE SILENT WORKER pays a gener- 
ous commission on subscriptions and 
advertising solicited by its agents. lf 
you know of persons who might sub- 
scribe, why not become an agent? Sell 
this popular magazine. Anyone _ inter- 
ested in serving as subscription agent, 
write. to the Business Manager, 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California. 
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Tue SILENT WorKER welcomes reader comment, but the editors reserve the right to edit 
letters to meet space requirements, and to reject such comment as may seem unfit for 
publication. Letters must bear writers’ names and addresses. 


EpIror: 

About one year ago my son, Donald 
Swanson, and his classmate, Billy Black- 
burn, built a bob sled at Foshay High 
School, Los Angeles. 

As there is no place nearby in south- 
ern California where conditions will 
warrant its use, we have decided to seek 
your assistance in locating some school 
for the deaf in snow country, where the 
bob sled may afford pleasure to deaf 
youngsters. 

The sled seats three people and is 
well constructed. It weighs perhaps one 
hundred pounds, and has not been used. 
The builders, both deaf, are desirous of 
passing it on to other deaf boys. 

E. C. Swanson, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Schools wishing to contact Mr. 

Swanson regarding this generous 

offer may write in care of THE 

SILENT WORKER. 


Epiror: 

How a person claiming to have 
worked with the deaf for a number of 
years can find them so obnoxious is 
puzzling to me. My son is the only deaf 
member of our family. Through him I 
have been in close contact with the deaf 
in general for the past 23 years. My 
activities with them include boy and 
girl scout troops, social and_ athletic 
club activity, attendance at many of 
their functions and at times assistance 
in finding employment . . 


In my conversations with the deal 
(1 know nothing about the sign lan- 
euage but do not disapprove of it), 
most of them seem to be satisfied with 
their jobs and the conditions under 
which they work. Of course, if an em- 
ployer won’t grant the same working 
conditions to a deaf worker as to hear- 
ing workers, then we cannot blame the 
deaf if they do not have too much pa- 
tience. It is a well-known fact that the 
deaf are good workers and many em- 
ployers are glad to hire them. Be as- 
sured the deaf do not have to pay $50 
a day for the privilege of working. 

.. . | doubt very much if one could 
eo into a restaurant and pick out a deaf 
person by observing his etiquette. Com- 
pared with hearing people, I don’t think 
they are any more ill-mannered 
They are just as nice, cooperative and 
appreciative as hearing groups. They 
don’t ask for any special favors on ac- 
count of their deafness. And who is the 


authority that claims their mentality is 
“retarded with the majority”? 

... To sum it all, the only difference 
between the deaf and other people is 
that the deaf do not hear. 

Moe BURSTEIN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 

Who is this James J. Powers who 
wrote the rather discriminating letter 
against the deaf as a whole appearing 
in the July, 1950, issue? He has the 
attitude of a vocational rehabilitation 
worker who has taken a dislike to all 
deaf because of an unpleasant exper- 
ience with one deaf person. 

Mr. Powers apparently has not had 
the opportunity to meet very many of 
the deaf, and is basing his views and 
dislike of the deaf upon the few he has 
met. Perhaps he did not stop to think 
that among the hearing there are also 
people who have habits, actions and 
traits such as he has described in re- 
lating to the deaf. 

There are those who are’ slovenly 
and unkempt and those who are re- 
fined among both the deaf and the hear- 
ing. The vast majority of all people 
can be assembled into ‘a class of people 
totally unlike that represented by Mr. 
Powers’ description. 

As to “pensions,” everyone, hearing 
or deaf, who receives assistance refers 
to such as a pension. In truth the pen- 
sion is a form of assistance for the 
aged, but it is still popularly termed a 
pension. 

NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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OUR GOAL 
A HOME OFFICE 


FOR 


Flelp Us 
Reach 
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THE N.A. D. 


Our 
cN Goal! 


Rigs eh Se el setateliokh ive eis et hth arte el etd 


Aug., '50 $35,751.49 
July, ‘50 34,048.55 
June, ‘50 33,454.55 
May, ‘50 32,108.35 
Apr..*50 31.392.35 
Mar., ‘50 29,699.24 
Feb., '50 25,133.44 
Jan., ‘50 23,898.44 
12-31-49 23,216.44 
6-30-49 21,896.44 
1946 14,752.82 
1940 12,698.76 
1937 14,740.95 
1934 15,116.90 
1930 11,151.20 
1926 8,365.05 
1923 5,387.89 
1920 3,510.99 
1918 2,878.04 
1917 1,592.03 
1915 979.04 
1913 228.00 
1907 28.51 
THE N. A. D. ENDOWMENT FUND 
THERMOMETER 


MAKE IT CLIMB! 


1142 LIFE 


MEMBERS AS OF 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 


1148 as 
1214 as 
1274 as 
1315 as 
1348 as 
1378 as 
1415 as 
1449 as 


of January, 1950 
of February, 1950 
of March, 1950 
of April, 1950 

of May, 1950 

of June, 1950 

of July, 1950 

of August, 1950 


For many years the National Association of the Deaf has seen the need for a 


HOME OFFICE 


In this office will be carried on the work of the Association, which has be- 


come too great to handle efficiently and effectively under the long existing 


haphazard system under the direction of spare-time officials. 


Some of the functions of the Home Office: 


1. A center of information... 


to publicize the facts about the deaf, their abilities and their 


needs, through press releases, published articles, radio and 


televison. 


2. A center of research... 
gathering together and filing in accessible quarters, statistics 
and facts about the deaf of the nation. 


3. Organization and maintenance of a powerful national asso- 
ciation to promote the welfare of the deaf, to fight for their 
rights, to coordinate the efforts of all the deaf for their own 
good. 


The campaign for funds for a Home Office is rapidly gaining momentum. 
Public relations experts have been engaged to help with this campaign. With 
the united cooperation of all the deaf in backing a public appeal, the Home 


Office can soon become a reality. 


Your Contribution e Any Amount @ Will Help 


Send your contributions to Lawrence N. Yolles 


Chairman of the Committee on Increasing the Endowment Fund 


6111 North Berkeley Boulevard 


Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 


